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Lateral view of horse’s knee showing fractured unciform. 
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Veterinary Radiography in the Field 
HAMILTON KIRK, M.R.c.¥.s, 
Lonpon, N.W. 


‘The practitioner of human radiology has a simple task as compared 
with his colleague who is called upon to secure radiographs of animals. 
He would probably be amazed if he had to contend with the circum- 
stances which so often confront the latter, and might well wonder 
how any useful result could ever be achieved. He has only one 
species to consider, and in his quiet, clean and well-ordered depart- 
ment his technique can be worked out and practised with almost 
monotonous precision. He can at least demand and secure absolute 
immobility without the risk of blurring or wasting his films, and with- 
out the fear of being kicked, bitten or scratched, or of his apparatus 
being smashed at any moment. His work is done in his department 
or in a house where everything he is likely to need is to hand, and 
where he has no anxieties about varying types of current, main 
voltages, fuses, or the very varying sizes of plugs, etc., which are to 
be found in cowsheds, stables, outbuildings and houses throughout 
the country. His dark room is really dark, and is provided with 
every facility for the best processing of films. 

It might therefore be of some interest to radiographers, in both 
the human and animal field, if one were to portray even a few of the 
difficulties met by the veterinary radiographer. 

Where the main supply is D.C., radiography cannot be undertaken 
unless a rotary converter is employed to induce an alternating current. 
This has had to be done in a few cases and adds somewhat to the 
cost of the proceedings, even if a local electricity supply company 
can be induced to undertake it. 

Not infrequently a horse is away out in a meadow, and bringing 
it up to the house out of the question. The horse or other animal 
may be of great intrinsic or sentimental value, and its life, or the 
settlement of an insurance claim, may well depend upon the X-ray 
findings. Quite recently, in such an instance, 600 yards of cable 
had to be laid from the farm to the spot where the animal lay in 
great pain. Fortunately the day was fine ; but imagine the difficulty 
had it been raining or muddy. Valuable fine equipment does not 
improve by being plastered with mud and water, nor is it safer in 
such conditions for the employment of 50,000 to 80,000 volts on wet 
ground with no adequate earthing facilities. 

On one occasion last winter the X-ray apparatus had to be set up 
in a draughty cowshed, the floor of which was a sea of liquid faeces, 
and into which snow was blowing through the broken windows. 
With no dry place to put anything, radiography under such conditions 
is indeed difficult. 

The electrical installations in many old farms and outbuildings are 
often very ancient and in bad condition, and many bastard sizes of 
fittings are found which do not at all accord with modern ones. 

In almost all cases there are no power plugs, and the mains have to 
be tapped through a lighting circuit, the fuses of which are designed 
to withstand no more than a pressure of 5 amperes. As the successful 
penetration of dense tissue demands at least 15 milliamperes at a 


reasonable kV. through the X-ray apparatus (if the exposure time is ~ 


to be reduced to a necessary minimum) it follows that an ordinary 
lighting circuit cannot be used to obtain such a pressure without 
blowing the fuses. It is true, however, that the milliampmetre has 
many times been set at 7$ for X-raying the coronet or fetlock, etc., 
without blowing a fuse. 

To overcome the difficulty, I sometimes proceed at once to locate 
the fuse controlling the particular point I am tapping, and replace 
the 5 amp. fuse wire with one that withstands greater currents. On 
one occasion the fuses blew three times until this special tin-alloy 
fuse wire had been installed. All these electrical annoyances consume 
a great deal of time and add to the work and fatigue of the 
undertaking. 

Worst of all, no doubt, is the tiresome behaviour of many of the 
animals to be X-rayed. Last week a hunter gelding careered around 
the box for an hour, pushing the grooms aside and narrowly escaping 
destroying the machine, before at last it was possible to secure two 
films of the hock joint. , 

This was made possible only by removing the heavy tube unit 
from its stand and following the horse around with it. What with 
the movement of the tube poised upon my knee and the continuous 
weaving of the horse, it was astonishing that any kind of readable 
film could be produced. . Yet the film clearly depicted that a portion 


of an articular condyle of the astragalus had been broken off. (See 
Fig. 1.) Swelling was enormous and the pain very intense, both of 
which symptoms had endured for two months. Only one other case 
of the kind has ever been encountered in 17 years of radiography. 
‘lo secure the film illustrated in Fig. | the milliamperage was 15, 
kilovoltage 68, distance 18 inches, and exposure time two seconds. 

It is not a little annoying when, the apparatus having been carefully 
approximated to the horse, and one has made careful angulation, 
centreing and measurement, and is just about to make an exposure, 
the horse moves off, necessitating repetition of the whole procedure ; 
sometimes again and again. It is even more exasperating when the 
animal moves off half way through the exposure, and in this way 
spoils film after film. 

The occasions are in the minority when one can say an animal 
has stood or remained absolutely still. The click of the exposure 
button, or a fly, or some other distraction will nearly always cause 
a quiver. 

Many horses are no better when one leg is raised, and quite a 
number would be hysterical with a twitch on. No dependence can 
be placed upon the likelihood of immobility in dogs under general 
anaesthesia ; trembling or respiratory movements may still be dis- 
turbingly manifest. 

It is vitally important to develop and inspect one’s films before 
leaving the case, as otherwise one can never be sure that satisfactory 
radiographs have been obtained. In a trial exposure of films one 
can ascertain whether the technique has been correct as concerns 
kilovoltage, milliamperage and exposure time. Faults in these can 
be corrected in a second exposure. But there are other contingencies 
to be contended with. 

For instance, one film might suggest a fracture to be present, 
though five other films would give no such impression. The cause 
could have been some opaque substance on the skin, or on the 
cassette, or a fault in film manufacture. One might believe, as I 
once did, that some new and extraordinary bone disease in the os pedis 
had been discovered, until I realised that the frog clefts were harbour- 
ing some gravel stones. 

As regards exposure times, these are to a large extent influenced 
by the kilovoltage and milliampereage ; but to a greater extent 
perhaps by the nature and thickness of the part to be penetrated. 
Unfortunately for the veterinary radiographer his many species of 
patients vary very greatly in size and density ; even members of the 
same species (e.g., dog) offer huge diversity in this respect. 

So far.as the provision of a dark room is concerned, I usually ask 
the local veterinary surgeon to arrange about this before I arrive. 
Opinions as to what constitutes a dark room are evidently at great 
variance, as I have used some which, for daylight, would almost 
have allowed me to read a newspaper. 

What answers very well is a small lavatory or a bathroom as there 
is practically always an electric light point (for the red lamp) and a 
sink ; but I have had to use beer cellars, coal cellars and harness 
rooms on many occasions, none of which offer facilities for good 
processing. 

If, therefore, films submitted are sometimes only of second quality, 
the great difficulties of securing them must not be overlooked. 

As to the conditions one is likely to find in X-raying horses for 
lameness, they probably run in this order: periostitis (in sites other 
than those of ringbone), pedal ostitis, fractures, foreign bodies, 
navicular disease. 

Fractures without displacement are often very difficult to diagnose 
by palpation alone, especially where the soft tissue swelling is abun- 
dant. Radiography will then be of the utmost value. Any part of 
the limb from the stifle and shoulder downwards may be X-rayed, 
though there will be limitations about the shoulder joint. 

The upper and lower jaws have been successfully X-rayed for 
dental abnormalities, or for fracture. The cervical vertebrae could 
be radiographed (with a portable apparatus) only in the lighter-built 
or non-obese animals. Recently an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to X-ray a one-year-old colt’s hip joint. 

Some time back a hunter which had been under observation and 
treatment for two or three months for persistent lameness, was 
eventually radiographed, and although certain people had expressed 
the opinion that nothing was likely to be found by X-ray there was 
revealed a fracture of the navicular bone. (See Fig. 2. 

In another most unusual case, the pisiform was found to be broken. 
Figs. 3 and 4 depict a very rare injury, namely, a fractured unciform 
bone. It is very much doubted whether such a lesion could be 
diagnosed clinically. 
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Phthalylsulphathiazole in Greyhound Practice 
K. J. BIDDIS, .x.c.v.s. 
ILForD 


The large and complex variety of sulphonamides available to 
the profession has led to the general practitioner becoming some- 
what confused, and certainly sceptical about any new preparation, 
particularly if its cost compares unfavourably with the proved mem- 
bers of the group. Scientific assertation of increased efficiency is 
only convincing after satisfactory clinical results. 

Phthalylsulphathiazole is solely for use in infections of the intestinal 
tract. According to published evidence less than 5 per cent. is 
absorbed in the blood stream. At one time sulphaguanidine was 
considered to be the most effective sulphonamide in the gut, but 
now it is known that a considerable proportion is absorbed. With 
phthalylsulphathiazole in man this is shown to be about 5 per cent., 
and as much as 60 per cent. in the case of sulphaguanidine passes 
into the circulation. It will be seen, therefore, tiat in approximate 
figures 95 per cent. of phthalylsulphathiazole compared with 40 per 
cent. of sulphaguanidine stays in the intestinal tract. This high 
concentration of phthalylsulphathiazole in the gut, which is partly 
split up with release of free sulphathiazole, appears to be the reason 
for its success in the treatment of certain intestinal infections. 

In greyhound practice intestinal infections would appear to cause 
more incapacity than any other illness. The most prevalent infec- 
tion during the period covered by this report was the contagious 
intestinal catarrh (or sporadic gastro-enteritis) syndrome as described 
by S. F. J. Hodgman (Vet. Rec. 50. No. 11). The symptoms 
described by Hodgman in 1938—which are still the same to-day— 
are as follows: Onset sudden, there is refusal of food and a profuse 
diarrhoea ; the faeces almost liquid and of a brownish yellow colour. 
The temperature is often normal or sub-normal. Loss of condition 
is particularly noticeable in the region of the back, and persists 
for some time after the diarrhoea has stopped. Although this last 
symptom may continue for three or four days, the appetite may, 
and often does, return on the second day. 

I would describe a sub-acute type of this syndrome when inappe- 
tence and loss of condition are the only symptoms. Temperature 
is always normal, and there is often progressive toxaemia after three 
to four days. Not infrequently the stools are loose but not liquid. 

Prior to the use of phthalylsulphathiazole, many symptomatic 
treatments were tried, e¢.g., kaolin, chlorodyne, tinct. opii, tinct. 
catechu, brilliant green, T.C.P., etc., used singly or compounded. 
The disease always reached alarming proportions two or three times 
a year in spite of the application of elementary hygienic pre- 
cautions ; the prophylactic dosing of “in contact” dogs was useless. 

The kennels in which this drug has been used exclusively since 
January Ist, 1947, have 300 dogs in residence, and an average of 
1,000 dogs passing through each year. 

The average time to effect a cure is three to four days; in 
most cases there is no loss of condition to be regained. This 
compares favourably with the seven to 14 days that a greyhound 
used to be incapacitated, and means that if a greyhound is taken 
ill early in the week it should be fit for racing at the end of the 
same week. 


Dosacr: 

1} grammes every eight hours for adult greyhounds up to 45 Ib. 
body weight. 4 

2 grammes every eight hours for adult greyhounds over 45 Ib. 
body weight. 

As no blood concentration has to be obtained, there is no need 
for a high initial or “ loading ” dose. 

Tolerance is good. In the infectious gastro-enteritis and haemor- 
rhagic enteritis as described by Hodgman (Vet. Rec. 50. 11. 1938) 
I give | gramme every two hours for the first 12 hours, and then 
the standard dose as above. Even in these cases no toxic effects 
have been observed. 

Osservations: Phthalylsulphathiazole has proved to date to be 
by far the most effective drug for controlling and treating the more 
common intestinal disorders in greyhounds. The drug is safe, 
reliable and consistent in its action. In diarrhoea associated with 
distemper I have found that the drug is useless ; in fact its negative 
results provide confirmation of the original diagnosis. 

“ Thalazole" (May & Baker) brand of phthalylsulphathiazole was 
used in the work recorded. 


Weexty Wispom 


Wise and good men are, in my opinion, the strength of a State, 
far more so than riches and arms.—BenJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society 


(Contributed) 


On March 26th last a veterinary surgeon was sued at Clerken- 
well County Court for alleged negligence concerning the death 
of a 15-year-old greyhound. The owner contended that by not 
advising, inter alia, the administration of brandy, the veterinary 
surgeon was negligent, and a claim was made for £10 damages. 


The outcome of this action is comparatively unimportant ; 
what is important is the fact that it should ever have been 
brought. nd it furnishes a striking example of how easily 


any member of the profession may become the victim of litiga-’ 


tion, with all its attendant worry, expense, and waste of time, 
through no fault of his own. ‘There seems to be a growing 
tendency on the part of clients to resort to litigation, and the 
increased use of biological products, especially on a herd basis, 
is a source of danger in this respect. Many members of the 
profession may be unaware that winning his case and being 
granted costs may still leave a defendant considerably out of 
pocket. Certain costs may be deemed “ untaxed,” and disallowed. 
In the Dodds v. Wilson case, for example, such costs amounted 
to £127. 

These facts invite attention to the National Veterinary Bene- 
volent and Mutual Defence Society. Founded in 1869, its out- 
look was at first essentially benevolent, whereas its main purpose 
to-day is defence. Unfortunately, its membership stands at only 
600. This means, on the one hand, that a large number of 
practitioners are still without protection; and, on the other, that 
membership fees provide, at the moment, only a part of what 
might have to be paid out in settlement of one substantial claim. 


It is hoped, therefore, that many more members of the 
N.V.M.A. will join the Society, bearing in mind that the cost 
may be deducted for income tax purposes. 

What cover or protection does the Society offer? Any action, 
or threatened action, arising from the commission or omission of 
some act in the course of treatment or attendance on an animal 
by a member, or by his qualified assistant, will L2 either defended 
or settled at the Society’s expense. In the event of damages 
being awarded in a defended case, the Society would be respon- 
sible for such damages up to a limit of £5,000. This limit would 
also apply to a case which the Society decided to settle. 


It will be seen that the degree of cover is considerable ; more- 
over, the cost is infinitely lower than the premiums charsed by 
any insurance company. It was because of such high premiums, 
and the attached escape clauses, that the Society abandoned the 
idea of a block policy with insurance brokers, preferring to retain 
any profits within the profession. It will be appreciated, also. 
that any claim against a veterinary surveon is more likely to be 
sympathetically considered, not only from the personal aspect 
but from the professional angle as well. by a body of fellow 
members such as the Council of the N.V.B. and D.S. than by 
any insurance company. 

The Society reserves the right to decide whether a case shall 
be defended or settled, and it does not meet claims ordinarily 
covered by a third party insurance policv. Veterinerv students 
may be included in the cover for a nominal additional fee, and 
similar arrangements may be made in respect of damages arising 
from boarding dogs and cats. 

The work of the Society may best be illustrated by some recent 
cases. In one, a veterinary surgeon was involved in a claim due 
to losses from the administration of carbon tetrachloride to pigs, 
of which seven died and 15 became unthrifty. £85 was paid to 
the owner, out of court. 

In another case, a practitioner administered a distemper pro- 
vhylactic to a dog which, 14 days later, showed symptoms indis- 
tinguishable from those of distemper. e owner subsequently 
sued the veterinary surgeon for the loss of the dog. The whole 
case, including the legal arrangements and the provision of expert 
witnesses, was dealt with by the Society, and brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

In a third case, an action was instituted against a member for 
alleged negligence in the examination of a horse for soundness. 
The Society decided to defend the case, and arranged for pro- 
fessional witnesses to be called. A verdict for the defendant 
was given, with costs, and the Society reimbursed him with £33-—- 
“untaxed costs " which were not recoverable from the plaintiff. 


Another example was the Dodds v. Wilson case, mentioned 


(Concluded at foot of next col.) 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Case of Diabetes Mellitus in a Dog 
NASHED HELMY BASTAWI, .v.sc. 
LECTURER IN SuRGERY, FACULTY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Fovap I UNIVERSITY 

and 
MOHAMED S. EL AYADI, M.sc., PH.D. 
Cuter CHEMIST, RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR ENDEMIC DISEASES, 
Catro, Ecypt 


In the fourth English edition (1938, Vol. III, pp. 244-250) of 
Hutyra, Marek & Manninger’s Special Pathology and Therapeutics 
of the Diseases of Domesticated Animals, edited by Russell Greig with 
the collaboration of Mohler & Eichhorn, a very full review to that 
date is given of a disease which is itself fortunately rare in all domes- 
ticated animals but is most often observed in dogs, namely diabetes 
mellitus. Commenting on treatment, the authors state, “ Veterin- 
arians have not made much use of the very valuable sugar-tolerance 
test, which determines the maximum quantities of carbo-hydrate and_ 
protein compatible with absence of sugar from the urine,”’ and they 
continue, ‘“‘ According to Janecko’s observations the sugar-tolerance 
in healthy horses is 11 to 12 grammes per kg. of body weight, in 
dogs 12 to 13 grammes per kg. It is advisable to determine the sugar- 
tolerance, since if a suitable diet is given the regulatory apparatus 
is capable of a considerable degree of recovery. Moreover, restriction 
of proteins, with their specific dynamic action, results in less active 
formation of ketone bodies. In carnivores it is easy to carry out such 
measures, but in herbivores it is a very difficult matter (the best diet 
consists of oats, good hay, clover and oil cake). The animal should 
be kept as quiet as possible.” 

Much the same information is given in Hamilton Kirk’s Index of 
Diagnosis, second edition (1945) which says (on page 201), ‘“‘ The 
glucose-tolerance test as applied to humans would be useful as serving 
to distinguish between true diabetes and that of the renal type ” ; 
but no information is given as to whether or not such a test has yet 
been carried out in the natural disease in the dog. 

The above-mentioned book of Hutyra et al. states that, among 
dogs, the reported numbers of cases of diabetes mellitus encountered 
have varied, according to different authors, from 1 : 500 to 1 : 10,000, 
suggesting that an accurate survey of the incidence of the disease 
still requires to be undertaken. Certainly, in the course of the 
experience of the senior author in Cairo extending over 14 years— 
during the last three years of which 3,000 dogs at least have passed 
through his hands for treatment—he had not observed a case in 
which the symptoms suggested diabetes mellitus until the following 
striking case came under his notice. 

Case History.—A wire-haired fox-terrier bitch, nine years old, 
8 kg. body weight. When admitted for treatment on January 20th, 
1948, it showed striking symptoms of excessive thirst and frequent 
urination, with a somewhat moderate loss of condition, much loss 
of energy, drowsiness, and unwillingness to undertake normal 
exercise. After 2 few visits to the clinic, when no improvement was 
shown, it was decided to examine the urine, and the “ Benedict 
Test’ revealed a frankly positive sugar reaction. 

Antidiabetic treatment was then undertaken at once, all carbo- 
hydrate-rich food being eliminated from the diet which was restricted 
to meat and green boiled vegetables. Insulin was also injected daily 
in 10-unit doses, by the lady owner herself. She returned after about 
15 days stating that there was much improvement in the animal 
which was becoming more active: thirst had diminished to within 
the normal limits and urination was not excessive. Urine examina- 
tion, however, still showed a positive reaction and so it was decided 
to inoculate the daily dose of ordinary insulin, supplemented with 
protamine zinc insulin, in 10-unit doses, both of which were injected 


above, in which members were sued for £3,800 damages, following 
the inoculation of a number of cows with mastitis toxoid. The 
Judge’s ruling clearly showed that a veterinary surgeon can be 
held liable for damages even though no negligence is attributed 
to him or proved against him. And in future cases of this sort, 
it may not always be possible to pin down responsibility on to 
a third party. 

_ Lastly, as a matter of interest, it may be mentioned that the 
investment income from the Defence Fund is paid into the 
Benevolent Fund, which now stands at £20,000. Grants from 
this fund are made within the limitations imposed by Government 
pension regulations. 


one-quarter of an hour before the main meal of the day, namely in 
the evening. A noticeable but still inadequate improvement then 
took place in the general condition and the appearance of the animal. 
Vitamin B and other tonics were also administered. The case is 
still under treatment in this way and gives every indication of main- 
taining thereunder, indefinitely, a satisfactory state of health. 

It is appreciated that the correct evaluation of the rate of progress 
towards partial or complete recovery would have needed repeated 
application of the glucose-tolerance test at intervals from the com- 
mencement of treatment until recovery was well established. How- 
ever, the test which has now been undertaken shows features which 
it is believed will be of interest to fellow canine practitioners should 
they meet with similar cases. 


O30 
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On the above chart the curves for two normal dogs tested simul- 
taneously are also given as controls. It will be noted that the curve 
for an average normal human adult as well as the renal threshold 
also is depicted. 
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Normal Dogs (A and B).—In the case of A, a> Alsatian dog, two 
years old, 24 kg. body weight, the fasting blo d sugar level was 
80 mg. per cent. After the ingestion of 20 gr mmes glucose the 
level rose to 90 mg. per cent. in one hour and fell :o 85 mg. per cent. 
in two hours. 

In the case of B, a mongrel bitch, five years, 16 k:. body weight, 
the fasting blood sugar level was also 80 mg. per c-nt. After the 
ingestion of 20 grammes glucose the level rose to 105 mg. per cent. 
in one hour and fell to 90 mg. per cent. in two hours. 

Diabetic Bitch (D).—(As stated above, of 8 kg. body weight.) 
The fasting blood sugar level—insulin treatment having been sus- 
pended for four days—was 200 mg. per cent. After the ingestion 
of 10 grammes of glucose, the level rose to 285 mg. per cent. in one 
hour and fell to 267 mg. per cent. in two hours. The fasting con- 
centration of sugar in the urine was 50 grammes per litre. After the 
ingestion of glucose as above, the concentration remained at 50 
gtammes per litre after one hour. No urine sample could be obtained 
after two hours. 

Compared with the above, the curve (C) for an average healthy 
adult human being, 60 kg. body weight, which is included on the 
chart, shows a fasting level of 100 mg. per cent. The level rises to 
160 mg. per cent. half an hour after the ingestion of 50 grammes 
glucose, and falls to 120 mg. per cent. in one hour, then to about 
95 mg. per cent. in one and three-quarter hours, and becomes restored 
to normal in two hours. 

In the case of healthy dogs, in which the blood sugar was estimated 
first only after one hour’s interval, the rise in level was not so high 
in either case as in normal human beings and at two hours the level 
had not become completely restored to normal. 

In the case of the diabetic bitch, a moderately high fasting level, 
in the sense that it was quite distinctly but not markedly above the 
renal threshold (namely, of 200 mg. per cent., the renal threshold 
being at 180 mg. per cent.*) was revealed. One hour after the inges- 
tion of the relatively small dose of glucose, the level was retained at 
the high level of 285 mg. per cent. and at two hours it still was much 
above the fasting level, namely, at 267 mg. per cent. The with- 
drawal of blood samples at more than hourly intervals would not 
be readily practicable in the dog. 

The diabetic bitch therefore showed high figures resembling to 
a great extent those of many moderately severe human diabetic cases, 
whereas the healthy dogs showed figures which did not, on the whole, 
differ greatly from those obtained in a healthy human being. 

Acknowledgment.—We acknowledge help from Dr. J. T. Edwards, 
late Honorary Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Fouad I 
University, Cairo. The assistance of the laboratory attendant, 
Mounir Fathallah Effendi, is also gratefully acknowledged. 


* This is the value commonly accepted for the human being and, 
by analogy, may perhaps be accepted for the dog, though we are 
unaware of any work confirming this point.—£ditor. 


IMPROVED X-RAY TECHNIQUE FOR DETECTION OF 
DISEASE 


The Scientific Correspondent of The Times reports the announce- 
ment from New York of the development by Dr. John R. Coltman, 
a physicist of the Westinghouse research laboratories, of a new 
method for intensifying the X-ray images produced on a fluores- 
cent screen. hae 

At present the X-rays, after traversing the part of the body which 
is being investigated, are allowed to fall direct on the fluorescent 
screen, where they can be studied by the investigator. In the new 
method the X-rays fall on a screen where they release electrons, 
and these electrons are then accelerated by an electric field so as 
to strike the fluorescent screen with very high energy, producing a 
bright image. This acceleration of released electrons is a technique 
which was used during the war for rendering infra-red images 
visible. The New York message says that the new X-ray technique, 
as at present developed, makes the images five times brighter than 
the old direct method, and that the technique can be eventually 
developed to make the images 500 times brighter than they now 


are. 

Dr. Edward Chamberlain, a Philadelphia physician with whom 
the idea originated, is quoted as saying that, inter alia, it wili 
make it far easier to detect cancer and tuberculosis, to study the 
human heart in action, and even to diagnose kidney trouble at 
an early stage. It is further stated that the new method allows 


objects separated by as little as a 200th of an inch to be distin- 
guished. A great advantage of the method is that it lessens the 
time needed for X-ray exposures, which may be harmful if pro- 
longed, and further, that, because the pictures are bright enough 
to be televised, it will eventually make it possible for a specialist 
to make a diagnosis from a long distance. 


ABSTRACTS 


[Copper Deficiency Affecti Sheep in Queensland. Ler, H. J., & 
G, R. (1948.) vet. J. 1948.] J 


Copper deficiency in sheep has been recorded from various paris 
of Australia. The symptoms of the condition are found in an 
alteration in the texture of the wool, and ataxia in lambs. The 
wool loses its “crimp ” and presents a straight lustrous appearance ; 
it is referred to as “ steely ” wool. 

The existence of copper deficiency in Queensland is confirmed 
by the authors following analysis of the liver and blood of affected 
animals, and soil samples of the appropriate pastures. 

_ The weekly administration of a copper sulphate solution, contain- 
ing the equivalent of 70 mg. of copper, was found to be sufficient 
to allow the wool to regain its normal appearance after three 
months. Details of the method used for the copper analysis, to- 
gether with the analytical findings, are included. , 

Dp. W. 


% * * * 


[Attenuation of -cholera Virus Serial Passage in Rabbits. 
Baker, J. A. (st) J. Amer. vet. = Ass. 111. 503-505. 


The author records successful adaptation to rabbits of two host 
specific viruses—rinderpest and hog cholera—by the technique of 
alternating passage between the natural and the experimental host. 
When inoculated into rabbits rinderpest virus did not transier 
for more than one passage ; from the third calf in the alternatin,z 
passage series, however, the virus obtained was capable of being 
maintained by serial passage in rabbits. Evidence of adaptation 
was based on thermal response and presence of virus in the spleen 
of rabbits in the fifth serial passage. 

Similarly, experiments were carried out with a field strain and 
also a strain of hog cholera virus that had been maintained under 
laboratory conditions for many years. It had not been possible to 
maintain these hog cholera virus strains in rabbits until the tissues 
from the sixth pig of the alternating passage series had been used 
as inoculum to initiate passage serially in rabbits; it was noted, 
however, that there was a tenfold increase in the virus content of the 
spleen of rabbits which received inoculum derived from the fourth 
pig of the alternating passage series and a hundredfold increase in 
those receiving inoculum from the sixth pig, 7.e., when passage 
serially in rabbits was found possible. 

Continued passage in rabbits resulted in a decrease in the viru- 
lence of the virus for swine, and when pigs received spleen sus- 
pension from the tenth and fifteenth serial passage rabbi’s they 
acquired complete immunity to virulent virus injected intra- 
muscularly. 

The results recorded with respect to one of these hog cholera 
virus strains have been confirmed by other workers, and Koprowski, 
working independently, also adapted a strain to rabbits but in this 
case the virus failed to attenuate for swine. 

b. R. W. 


REDUCED INCIDENCE OF FOWL PEST 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces that, in consequence of 
the lower incidence of fowl pest, a new Order has been made by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to permit the holding of auc- 
tion sales of poultry not intended for immediate slaughter. This 
Order, which came into force on June 7th, empowers local 
authorities to issue licences permitting the holding of sales of 
domestic fowls, geese and ducks for stock purposes, as well as the 
holding of markets for the sale of poultry for immediate slaughter. 

Breeders and rearers of birds for stock purposes will, under the 
new Order, be permitted to send to market not less than 50 birds 
at any one time, but the movement of poultry, either to markets 
or elsewhere, from farms on to which any poultry have been moved 
within the previous four weeks is still prohibited. These restric- 
tions will apply to the whole of England and Wales except the 
county ot Cumberland. The movement of poultry into Scotland 
and Cumberland from any other part of Great Britain is prohibited. 

The Order also includes some requirements which apply to the 
whole of Great Britain. These requirements call for the keeping 
of records of purchases and sales by auctioneers and poultry dealers 
and, in addition, continue in force restrictions on the consignment 
of poultry to railway stations and the use of uncleansed crates at 
markets. 

Copies of the Order, in which is set out in full the various restric- 
tions and requirements, can be obtained from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 99, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Questicns and Answers 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Epistaxis in Racehorses 
Q. CCXLIN.—What treatment do you advise for epistaxis in race- 
horses ? 


A.— pistaxis in racehorses is most commonly treated by injec- 
tions of adrenalin. The 1:1,000 solution is used in doses of 5 to 
10 c.c. and if it is used with an equal quantity of normal saline and 
injected intramuscularly there is less risk of a fleck of hair turning 
white at the site of injection than if the adrenalin is injected sub- 
cutaneously without saline. Two or three injections may be given 
at intervals of five or six days. The various theories explaining 
how the adrenalin prevents bleeding under the strain of racing are 
all rather unsatisfying, but the treatment is used wherever horses 
are raced and good results are often obtained. 


Vomition of Cud 
Q. CCXLIN.—/ have encountered recently a considerable number 
of cases of the following condition in cows, viz., the animal vomits 
the cud at frequent intervals, while retaining a normal appetite. 
Medicinal treatment seems to be ineffective, though some animals 
recover slowly after a period of enforced starvation. Symptoms of 
trigeminal paralysis are sometimes present. 
Diagnosis and treatment please ? 


A.—The writer has always considered this condition to be due to 
an interference with the nervous mechanism controlling cudding,, 
but has never heard or evolved a reasoned explanation of the 
aetiology of the interference. His experience has, however, been 
more fortunate than that of the questioner, in that he has generally 
observed rapid response to full doses of ammonium carbonate and 
nux vomica. 


“Blows in the Rabbit 
Q. CCXLIV.—I/s anything known of the condition called “ blows” 
in the rabbit? I am afraid I am unable to give any more informa- 
tion regarding this. 


A.—* Blows” is a condition usually occurring in young rabbits 
just coming on to green food, i.e., from about four to ten weeks old. 
The abdomen becomes distended, appetite is lost, defaecation is in 
abeyance and loss of condition is rapid with death in one to seven 
days if no relief can be obtained. The cause is usually considered 
to be the inclusion of some unsuitable green food in the diet of the 
young rabbits, but as the disease tends to occur frequently in some 
rabbitries an infectious cause has been postulated but not confirmed. 

Treatment is not particularly satisfactory but may save some of 
the less acute cases. Food should be withheld, the rabbit moved 
into a warm place (warmth is essential) and copidus quantities of 
a solution of magnesium sulphate given. Oily purgatives are not 
indicated Warm enemata may help and may be tried in the case 
of valuable rabbits. Once the intestinal stasis has been overcome 
recovery is usually rapid. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 
Castration of Colts 


Sir,—Re recent query No. CCXXXVI, three important points were 
omitted from the reply as it related to chloroforming horses in 
the standing position. 

Firstly, although a “Cox” inhaler is perhaps the best, it is 
more difficult to get on than an adapted “ Carlisle.” 

Secondly, the insertion of a sponge soaked in chloroform into 
the inhaler already on the horse is too uncertain; this is best over- 
come by having a canister containing the computed dose of chloro- 
form concealed in the inhaler and out of which the cork may be 
pulled by a cord when all is ready. 

Thirdly, the fall is too much at random if only head ropes are 
used. Th's can be controlled by a pole with eyes in each end 
large enough to pass the head rope and through each of which the 
head rope is passed, or by a twitch with an extra large noose which 
is put on round both jaws. 


The dose of chloroform necessary varies with the efficiency of 
the inhaler, the age and size of the horse. The following are 
examples of dosages which have proved efficient and reasonably 
quick: 6 drachms for anova 11:2 hands ponies ; 14 oz. for 
yearling cart and thoroughbred colts ; + 0z. for adult thoroughbred 
and cart horses and bulls. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mill Hill, Pontefract. F. C. Scorr. 
May 17th, 1948. 


1.—Castration of Colts ; 11—Parasitic Aneurysm in Horses 


Sir,—I agree with the reply given to question CCXXXVI, as I 
have always declined to perform this operation without the use of 
a general anaesthetic. To chloroform standing is by no means so 
difficult or hazardous as some are led to believe, and it is far better 
to apply sidelines or hobbles, when the patient has gone down under 
the influence of the anaesthetic, than to attempt casting beforehand, 
often with permanent blemishing of the limbs. It has been found 
to be a wise precaution to ligate the spermatic artery with strong 
catgut before removing the emasculator. In the case of colts up 
to the age of two years, one will suffice. With older animals it is 
best to have two. If this is done there is little fear of post-operative 
haemorrhage, and should this occur, provided it is not profuse, 
the subcutaneous injection of half to one grain of atropine sulphate 
will, for some unknown reason, in most cases, stop it. Having once 
lost a colt from tetanus I make it the rule to give a full dose of 
antitoxin, and recommend that the animal be turned out two hours 
after the operation. 

With regard to the reply to question CCXXXIX, re parasitic 
aneurysm in horses, in the young animal intermittent attacks of 
diarrhoea and colic are, in my opinion, fairly diagnostic. Faecal 
examinations are of little value ; I think that it is rather the rule than 
the exception to find that these reveal some degree of parasitic 
infection in most horses. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ Rothiemurchus,” J. F. D. Turtr. 
St. Cross, Winchester. 


May 22nd, 1948. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 


Better Herds Give Better Returns.—Building up a good quality 
dairy herd is not a question of having unlimited capital to draw 
on. With a sound plan the average farmer can build a sound 
herd. But essential to a sound plan is careful selection and use 
of high-grade bulls—bulls backed by a good milk and butter-fat 
ancestry. Given this, such a plan is possible for all herd owners, 
large and small. 

The first step in starting a worth-while herd, or in improving 
the present herd, is to decide the breeding policy. The second step 
is—to stick to it. Normally the main factor in deciding the breed 
to work to when improving an existing herd is the breed to which 
most of the cows conform: But it is also essential that the herd 
should be suitable for the particular district and farming system 
of the owner. Any herd can be upgraded by carefully selecting 
the sires. 

Without well-chosen sires, herd improvement is impossible. The 
sire, whether it be a dairy or a dual-purpose bull, is the foundation 
of improvement. To judge him, the milk and butter-fat records 
in depth—that is, for at least three generations of ancestry—must 
be studied. Further points to look into are long life and regular 
breeding in his dam. It is still all too easy to buy trouble. Before 
any bull is purchased, the buyer should make sure that recent 
tuberculin and agglutination tests have been passed. 

Many pedigree dairy breeders started their herds with normal 
commercial cattle which they have graded up under schemes 
operated by the various breed societies. Particulars of these 
schemes will be supplied by the Secretary of the Society concerned. 
His name and address may be obtained from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Livestock Improvement Branch, Block 4, Bickenhall 
Mansions, Bickenhall Street, London, W.1. The rules are simple 
and the cost negligible. Young farmers in particular should give 
careful thought to the question of grading up their cattle into 
the herd books. 

All progressive dairy farmers are now milk recording and using 
this as the basis of culling low vielding ‘and unprofitable cows 
from their herds. Sound herd management must be guided bv 
milk recording, which is the only reliable way of establishing a 
dairy herd on economic lines. 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of the Council of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund was held at No. 10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on 
Tuesday, May 4th, 1948. 

Mr. Arnold Spicer (President) was in the chair and the followi 
members were present in addition: Professors J. B. Buxton, J. 
McCunn, G. B. Rees-Mogg, Lt.-Colonel, P. J. Simpson, 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge. Mr. C. W. Francis, Accountant, was 
in attendance. Apologies for absence’ were received from Mrs. 
D. 1. Glover, Mrs. M. A. Miller (President of the Ladies’ Guild), 
Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger and Captain Wm. Watt. 

Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, held on February 
19th, 1948, having been published, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 


Correspondence.—The Hon. Secretary reported that since the last 
meeting another Australian veterinary surgeon had asked for names 
to whom he could send food parcels. These have been supplied 
with an appropriate letter of thanks. This donor expressly asked 
to remain anonymous. 

A letter had also been received from Dr. A. E. Paddon, p.v.M., 
of Newberg, Oregon, U.S.A., making a similar request, and the neces- 
sary action had been taken. 

A letter having been received by the Secretary asking him to 
visit Aberystwyth and address the newly formed South Wales Divi- 
sion of the Ladies’ Guild, it was resolved: “That the Secretary 
should accept the invitation and that his travelling expenses be 
defrayed by the Fund.” 


AccounTANT’s Report 


The Accountant submitted the following report : — 
Since the previous Council meeting, the following donations have 
been received : — 


Collecting Boxes 


£ s. d. 
Derbyshire Veterinary Association 3 3 6 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Society... ees 3 6 9 
6 9 6 
Donations 

Eastern Counties Veterinary Society... . 10 0 0 
Ditto (two anonymous members) wee 9'@ 

Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons: 
In Memory of Miss K. Shedlock ze. 
In Memory of Miss E. Barber ... 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society ... $36 
£27 5 6 


It was resolved: “ That the report be adopted and that the thanks 
of the Council be conveyed to the respective donors.” 


Cases 


The Secretary reported that since the last meeting of Council 
every recipient of the Fund had been circularised asking them to 
give up-to-date information as to their circumstances. Replies had 
been received from all and these had been carefully examined by 
the Executive Committee, who submitted and recommended the 
following alterations to existing grants: — 

17. 


No. 2 Allowance to be increased to 15s. per week. 

No. 127. Allowance to be increased to 30s. per week. 

No. 175. Allowance to be increased to 15s. per week. 

No. 253. Grant to be discontinued. 

No. 140. Allowance to be increased to 15s. per week. 

No. 249. Grant to be discontinued after one month. 

No. 215. Certain complications having arisen in this case, it was 


recommended that the Secretary be asked to visit this recipient and 
her sister, and report back to the Executive Committee. The travel- 
ling expenses incurred by the Secretary to be defrayed by the Fund. 

The recommendations of the Executive Committee were agreed to. 

Wortley Axe Fund.—The Hon. Treasurer reported that the balance 
of £267 12s. 5d. standing in this account was invested on March 
— 1948, in the purchase of £269 Ils. Id. 24 per cent. Funding 
Stock. 

The action of the Hon. Treasurer was approved. 

Auditors’ Fees.—A letter from Messrs. Wilkinson, Chater & Co., 
Auditors to the Fund, in which they asked that their fees should 
be advanced to £15 15s. and giving their reasons for this request, 
was read. 

It was resolved: “ That the request be acceded to.” 

Annual Report.—The rt as presented was, with a few minor 


repo 
alterations and the addition of a form of Banker’s Order, ordered 
to be printed and circulated to members of the Fund. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The Veterinary Surgeons Bill 
Second Reading in the Commons 


On Friday of last week the Minister ofr Acricutture (Mr. Tom 
Williams) moved the Second Reading of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Bill. The Minister said :— 

Only a few months ago I had the privilege of introducing :o 
this House the Animals Bill, small in size but very useful in 
content, and that Bill was given a Second Reading without a Divi- 
sion. Part I of the Animals Bill called attention to the period 
during which payments could be made for the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, and in the course of the Debate hon. Members 
on all sides urged the importance of ridding our herds of bovine 
tuberculosis as speedily as possible. During that Debate, it was 
generally recognised that the task was of some magnitude, and that 
one of the limiting factors to that approach was the supply of veter- 
inary surgeons. It is, of course, not only in bovine tuberculosis 
and other diseases of cattle that farmers are relying more and more 
on the veterinary profession. The science and practice of the 
veterinary art steadily developed and improved by the work of the 
profession itself, included research work both here and overseas, 
and farmers are now more and more ready to receive help from 
the “vet,” even more ready than they were in the ’30’s. The 
farmers have shown themselves to be very willing to take advantage 
of new discoveries and new techniques now available. 

All this indicates the urgent need for more veterinary surgeons. 
The main object of this Bill is to provide the means of gettin 
them. The Bill itself is largely based upon the Report of thé 
Loveday Committee on Veterinary Education and that of the Chan- 
cellor Committee on Veterinary Practice by Unregistered Persons, 
and I should like to say how grateful we all are to Dr. Thomas 
Loveday and Sir John Chancellor for their two very valuable Reports. 
The Loveday Committee came to the conclusion that we need more 
and more facilities for veterinary education. As to quality, they 
recommended that two new schools should be set up, in addition to 
those in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Liverpool, and suggested 
that the best locations in the country would be Cambridge and 
Bristol. On this question of quality, I cannot do better than quote 
one 0) two sentences from the Loveday Report : — 

“We are convinced that the best training can be secured only 
by persuading universities to undertake responsibility for that train- 
ing. Nothing short of this will give veterinary education the 
standing and the opportunities for development which the icreased 
and still increasing importance of the profession to the national 
economy deserves and requires. Our ideal is that all veterinary 
schools be in the same sense parts of universities as are most 
medical schools.” 

To that end, they urged—and they described this as in some 
ways the central recommendation of their Report—that veterinary 
studies should be given university status and that the appropriate 
degree should become the qualification for registration as a veter- 
inary surgeon. That is exactly what Clause | of the Bill sets out 
to implement. I ought to mention that the only way into the 
profession to-day is by passing examinations conducted by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Most universities are not 
prepared to teach the subject unless at the same time they can 
examine their students. Hitherto that has been the obstacle to 
progress. 

Clause | proposes that the Privy Council, where it is satisfied, 
after consultation with the Royal College, that a university has 
provided courses of study and examinations which will produce 
efficient veterinary surgeons, should be empowered by crder to say 
that the appropriate degree of the university shall carry with it a 
registrable qualification as a veterinary surgeon. Those universities 
approved for this a will be able to teach and examine, and 
their graduates will entitled to have their names entered on 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 

I said earlier that the Loveday Committee recommended that 
Cambridge and Bristol should be brought into the picture. I am 
happy to say that both these universities are already making plans 
for courses in veterinary science. I want to make it transparently 
clear, particularly to Welsh Members of Parliament, that the Bill 
places no limitation on the number of universities that can ulti- 
mately be brought in. If time shows that more schools are wanted, 
the enabling powers are embodied in the Bill. One result of this 
major change is that the Royal College soon may cease to be respon- 


Any Other Matters—There being no further business matters, 
the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the chair and to the Executive Officers for the work 
they had carried out since the last meeting. 
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‘sivle for examining students trained at universities, but so long 


as there are schools which are not part of a university the examining 
functions of the Royal College will continue. We hope, of course, 
that within a few years all existing schools will become absorbed 
in their respective universities, a move which would carry with it 
university status. 

these proposals do not bring to an end, however, the interests 
of the Royal College in veterinary education. On the contrary, 
they will be required to exercise supervisory functions of the highest 
possible importance. At present the control over teaching has to be 
secured through examinations which they themselves conduct. The 
proposal in Clause 4 is that the Council of the Royal College should 
have power to appoint persons to visit universities and veterinary 
colleges in order to report on the courses, staff, accommodation, 
equipment, etc., and also io appoint persons to report on examina- 
tions held at universities for i armed degrees. They would not 
interfere with teaching or with examinations. They would merely 
see exactly what was taking place and their duty would be to report 
to the Council on the standards obtaining. It any university was 
found to be at fault—a most unlikely contingency—the authorities 
would be anxious to rectify the matter once it was brought to their 
notice. In the last resort, however, Clause 2 authorises the Council 
of the Royal College to make representations to the Privy Council 
who, after considering any reply from the university in question, 
may, if they think fit, suspend or revoke any order which has been 
made under Clause 1. 

The exercise of these new powers requires—and the Loveday 
Committee recommend—a wider constitution for the Council of the 
Royal College than the present Charter provides. The present 
Council consists entirely of veterinary surgeons elected by members 
of the profession. n 
include representatives from those universities with veterinary schools 
and four persons appointed by the Privy Council. The constitution 
of the new Council is set out in Clause 9. I am glad to be able to 
inform the House that the provision made there and the transitional 
arrangements referred to in detail in Clauses 1] and 12 are acceptable 
to all the various interested parties. 

The Measure does not deal with the money side, but I may be 
allowed to say that the Government fully recognise the need for 
more money to enable these plans to be fully carried out. As 
announced last January, the two Agricultural Departments have 
appointed a Committee under Dr. Truman, who is the Vice-Chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, to enquire into the financial 
needs of veterinary education and to make recommendations for 
ee of any money provided by Parliament for those 
needs. 

The second main issue is what is called “ unqualified practice.” 
This is not unrelated, of course, to the question of increasing and 
improving the supply of veterinary surgeons. Indeed, the Loveday 
Committee itself drew attention to the effect of the uncontrolied 
activities of unqualified practitioners, and on their suggestion the 
Chancellor Committee was set up. Existing legislation does net 
prevent any person from engaging in veterinary practice, even if he 
is unqualified. He can start a practice and carry on so long as he 
does not state or imply that he is either a member of the Royal 
College or use the title of “veterinary surgeon” or “ veterinary 
practitioner,” or state that he is specially qualified to practise veter- 
inary surgery. 

This freedom to take up a practice must have a discouraging 
effect upon the young man who is thinking of taking the long and 
arduous course leading to ultimate qualification. Therefore, for 
this and for other very good reasons, it is proposed to put this 
profession, as we have put other professions, on a proper footing. 
It has always been the disposition of Parliament—and I do not 
think there will be any change on this occasion—when dealing with 
matters of this description, to deal fairly and sometimes perhaps 
a little generously with unqualified persons. I think that is right. 
Apart from the fact that many of them, although unqualified by 
examination, have had a long experience and gained the goodwill 
of their clients, we ought not to be unfair or unreasonable towards 
them. After all, they took up the work when it was legal to do so 
and their livelihood depends entirely upon their being allowed to 
continue. 

I think it is right, however—and I am sure the House will agree— 
that such people should be brought under control, although it would 
be wrong to inflict any genuine hardship upon them. The Bill 
proposes, therefore, to register those who fulfil its stated conditions, 
to bring them under the disciplinary control of the Royal College, to 
afford them the same facilities for obtaining drugs and other require- 
ments as are enjoyed by veterinary surgeons, and to allow them 
to describe themselves as “ veterinary practitioners.” They will not 
be allowed to call themselves “ veterinary surgeons.” That title is 
teserved for the fully qualified person. The position is almost 


analogous with that under the Dentists Act, 1921. 


It is proposed that in future the Council should © 


The title “ veterinary practitioner” is the one point where some 
difference of opinion stili exists. The Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons withdrew their opposition some little time 
ago. I ought to say in fairness, however, that not only did a large 
number ot the members of the Council do so reluctantly, but that 
a number of them were actually opposed to such a move. This is 
a matter which may well be dealt with, if at all, at another stage. 
It would be too much to expect absolute unanimity in a Measure 
catering at the same time for qualified and for unqualified persons. 
Hitherto, the title of “veterinary practitioner” as well as that of 
“veterinary surgeon” has been reserved for those qualified by 
examination. The Chancellor Committee recommended that only 
registered men should be given the title of “ registered animal practi- 
tioner.” The merits of that proposal and various alternatives have 
been the subject of very long and very tull discussion, and finally 
the Government were driven to the conclusion that, on the grounds 
both of equity and common sense, as well as precedent, the right 
thing to do was to allow only registered men to use the title 
“veterinary practitioner,” leaving the title of “ veterinary surgeon ” 
to the men qualified by examination. I think that conclusion can 
be defended at a later stage, should that be necessary. 

Clause 6 provides for the registration of unqualified men now 
in practice if they fulfil all the conditions set out. Clause 5 pro- 
hibits, subject to certain exceptions, the future practice of veter- 
inary surgery by any unregistered practitioner. There are, of 
course, exceptions of two kinds. Clause 5 (2), in conjunction with 
the First Schedule, allows for the giving of first-aid treatment to 
an animal by, for instance, its owner, and cases of that kind; and 
further minor exceptions are to be made by order after consultation 
with the Royal College. 

Clause 7 provides for another and different type of exception of 
a purely transitory character. It relates to employees of animal 
welfare societies, one of these being the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals of the Poor. They agree with the Bill, but they point 
out—quite properly, I think—that if unregistered practice were pro- 
hibited immediately it would greatly restrict their charitable work, 
because there are not sufficient veterinary surgeons to go round. 
The Government have no desire to do that. We propose, therefore, 
that the Minister shall have power to grant licences to suitable per- 
sons employed by welfare societies to continue their treatment of 
animals where the owner cannot afford to pay for the services of a 
veterinary surgeon. I want to make it clear—and this will anticipate 
questions, perhaps—that this is a purely temporary expedient. As 
the number of veterinary surgeons increases, automatically the num- 
ber of licences granted will be reduced, until finally, of course, the 
time will come when no licences will be granted at all. 

I want to say a word or two about Clauses 13 to 19, which deal 
with the disciplinary powers of the Council of the Royal College. 
The main effect is to provide that in future a committee of the 
Council, to be known as the Disciplinary Committee, shall exercise 
the power at present exercisable only by the full Council when 
they are contemplating the removal of a name from the Register. 
This Committee will ordinarily consist of nine members, including 
at least four elected members of the Council and at least one 
Council member appointed by the Privy Council; but when the 
committee are to deal with the case of someone on the new Supple- 
mentary Register—one of the old, unqualified men—there will be 
four persons appointed byr the Minister from the newly created 
Supplementary Register. These provisions are included at the request 
of the Royal College itself to simplify things for them. 

I should like to say one word about the arrangements between 
this country and Eire. The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is a body that runs in Eire as well as in the United Kingdom. In 
Eire no one may practise veterinary surgery unless he is on the 
Eire register, and before he is put on that register he must have 
the diploma of the Royal College. There is in existence an agree- 
ment with Eire which has received the approval of both legislatures, 
under which the Royal College can examine students in Eire and 
Eireann veterinary surgeons have the right to sit on the Council 
of the Royal College. Changes made by this Bill will make a new 
agreement necessary. I believe the heads of an agreement have 
been provisionally settled. Some of the details, however, will 
depend upon the passage of the Bill through the House. Clause 20 
makes provision for reconciling the Bill to that new agreement 
once it is made. There is every hope and expectation that the good 
relations that exist, and have existed now for a considerable time, 
between the two countries will remain unimpaired. 

I have endeavoured not to detain the House too long. There 
are many minor provisions and details which I have not taken 
time to touch upon. I hope I shall not be charged with an act of 
discourtesy for not going into more detail. The main points of 
the Bill are absolutely non-party, and they command the support 
of the Royal College itself, of the universities, and of all other 
bodies concerned. I hope that the contents of the Bill will also 
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commend themselyes to the House. The need for the Bill is very 
great and very urgent, not only for our whole agriculture, where 
the loss annually from diseases of animals is great, but also because 
there is a constant demand for more and more veterinary surgeons 
for our Colonies. I hope, therefore, that with that brief résumé 
of the Bill, the House will give it a speedy passage. 

Captain Crooxsnank (Gainsborough): The Minister had given 
them a very adequate explanation of that important and useful 
Bill, which was much more than a little machinery Bill. 

The object was to facilitate, as far as legislation could, the train- 
ing and ultimate provision not only of more but better veterinary 
surgeons. These objects would not be achieved by the changing 
of the name of practitioners, or by reconstituting colleges, or any- 
thing of that sort. It would be done only by better education, a 
higher scientific standard, generally speaking, through the univer- 
sities. 

There was a growing recognition of the importance of animal 
husbandry. The Committee which reported in 1944—-the second 
report of the Committee on veterinary education—estimated the 
annual losses to this nation in livestock and livestock products 
due to animal -iseases at £30 million. He did not see how they 
could follow © * the losses, and certainly not the consequential losses, 
of disease, b .t that did show that there was a great deal to be 
done in thi, country, and everybody knew that a great deal re- 
mained to be done in all parts of the world. It would be a great 
thing if we could so arrange things by the training we gave here 
that the world recognised that our veterinary surgeons were the 
finest procurable. That Bill was one of the steps which the House 
could take to bring that about. 

His only fear was that possibly in the Bill they were not envisaging 
anything on a sufficiently large scale. He said that merely because, 
reading reports of what was said in another place by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary there, the figures of the men and women likely 
to be required per annum seemed to be rather on the small side. 
On the other hand, it might be that at the moment there was no 
great prospect of getting more. He did not know. The right hon. 
Gentleman sa‘d he hoped that money would be forthcoming, but he 
was a little vague as to what was the source from which it would 
be forthcoming. The House was making considerable grants 
annually, and no doubt the destination of those grants would be 
considered by the University Grants Committee and one could hope 
that more and more would be devoted to veterinary education. 

The only warning he wanted to give was that they should not 
envisage this as merely a small matter, but that they should think 
of it as something really important and make their plans accord- 
ingly. That was not to say that the plans made in this Bill were 
not of that kind. 

Mr. M. F. Trrrertncton (Bradford, South) welcomed the Bill. Its 
positive side certainly was a reconstructive effort in the agricultural 
services and organisation of this country. They were also interested 
in the negative side. The right hon. Gentleman indicated the 
necessity of raising the standard of the veterinary services, work 
and processes, and he assumed the Minister would endeavour, in 
Committee, to deal with the rather doubtful qualifications of those 
who had sometimes served agricultural interests in this matter 
hitherto. 

He wanted to bring in rather sharp relief in some ways the pros- 
pects and the poss’bilities for women entering this profession and 
the fact that they were taking up this important work. He wanted 
to stress the point about the need for encouragement for both sexes 
to take up farming and veterinary surgeon’s work. He hoped the 
Minister would take into consideration the facilities which were 
being offered for this kind of training. The scholarship facilities 
which were being granted for ordinary folk to take up this kind of 
work handicapped them rather severely. One thought of the fees 
for tuition, which were approximately £50 per term—£150 per year. 
In addition, there was a maintenance charge of £200 a year. 

Mr. York (Ripon) welcomed the Measure particularly for its 
educational value. The attachment of the veterinary colleges to 
the universitics was an admirable idea which should be pushed 
forward with all possible speed. To which faculty did the Minister 
wish the Royal Colleges to be attached when they were finally 
absorbed within the universities? The point made about the 
number of veterinary surgeons was indeed important, and he hoped 
that the Ministry, during the coming years, would make detailed 
research into the question whether the amount of output of the 
colleges, or of the universities, as would probably be the case 
then, would be sufficient to meet the growing demand. The setting 
up of clean areas, and the progressive attitude of all farmers in 
moving towards the view that their herds must be tuberculin tested, 
would, of course, increase the work to be done. There was a large 
amount of additional research work to be undertaken, which would 
mean a considerable number of research workers to make that 
progress more rapid. 


Tue Question or TitLe: View or THE RoyaL CoLLEcE 


He wanted to refer to the controversy which had arisen over the 
question of the name. First, he wanted to make it clear that un- 
intentionally, he was sure, the Minister was misleading the House 
on the question of agreement on this matter. The Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons passed a resolution in April 
last that the Government’s decision on the name should be opposed 
by all constitutional means. As a consequence of conversations, 
he understood that that opposition was to some extent reduced in 
order to facilitate the passing of the Bill through Parliament, but 
there was not, and never had been, any agreement about the un- 
qualified practitioners. The Royal College, at their Council meeting 
the previous day, made it abundantly clear that not only was 
the majority reluctantly in favour of accepting a compromise, but 
that they were unanimous, as shown in this resolution, against the 
use of the words “ veterinary practitioner” for unqualified men, as 
they were thoroughly misleading to the public. In due course the 
Minister would see that resolution. 

The opposition was based on the knowledge that the title “ veter- 
inary practitioner” meant a qualified veterinary surgeon to any 
ordinary person outside the profession. The objection that the 
veterinary surgeons were making against this name was based on 
the public interest. The public should not be misled. There were 
very good grounds for this objection, and he wanted to give them 
in telegraphic form. The first one was the Chancellor Report. 
He had cut the words to be brief. They said that unqualified men 
“should not be permitted to use the descr'ption . . . veterinary 
practitioner or any name . . . reasonably calculated to suggest that 
he is a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

The inclusion of the word “ veterinary” meant that the public 
would consider that they were qualified practitioners. It was unfair 
to those who had spent five years in their training that this impres- 
sion should get about. It was also, as the Minister said, very bad 
for the young men coming into the profession to know that that 
misunderstanding might arise. If the name was retained, the only 
difference would be that the practitioner who, in the public mind, 
would be synonymous with the family doctor, would be the un- 
qualified man, and the surgeon who, in the public mind, qualified 
as the specialist, would be the qualified man. He thought that all 
Members of the House would realise that the distinction was so 
fine that the ordinary member of the public would certainly not 
take it in. 

There was also the very real objection that there was already a 
body of qualified veterinary surgeons who called themselves the 
Society of Veterinary Practitioners, and a very large number of 
veterinary surgeons to-day had that inscription on the brass plates 
of their surgeries—‘ Mr. So and So, Veterinary Practitioner.” Surely 
it was rather ludicrous that, as the result of this Bill, those qualified 
veterinary surgeons should have to take down their brass plates 
because the words would indicate that they were unqualified veter- 
inary practitioners. 

Finally, he wanted to try to find out what were the reasons which 
made the Government so adamant on the point of the name. Was 
it the opposition of the unqualified practitioners? He could hardly 
believe that that had anything to do with it. He had made 
researches into the matter and found that the largest and most 
important body of unqualified practitioners—he asked the House 
to listen particularly to this name—the Association of Unregistered 
Animal Practitioners—was the body which had agreed to the com- 
promise suggested in the Chancellor Report. He was told that there 
was also a very small body, possibly with about only 50 members, 
which had not agreed to the application of the term “ animal 
practitioner.” 

The second reason might be that “ animal practitioner” was bad 
English. That had been advanced in another place, and, if that 
was the objection, all he could say was that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture was guilty of the worst form of intellectual snobbery. If 
that was one of the objections, he hoped that the House would 
consider it to be a very bad objection. 

The third reason attached to it by the Minister was the 27 years 
precedent of the Dentists Act, 1921. Even in that there was no 
actual precedent. In the case of dentists, the older men in practice 
for at least seven years were allowed to be entered on the Dentists 
Register, but anyone below that number of years of practice had 
to pass an examination before he could come on to the Register. 
There was no such safeguard in this Bill. If the Minister would 
look at Clause 3 of the Dentists Act, 1921, he would see exactly 
the point that he was making. 

The fourth point which might be at the back of the Minister's 
mind was whether it was fair to the unqualified man. They ail 
desired to guard against any unfairness, particularly when they 
were making the profession closed to unqualified men in the future. 
In point of fact, all the benefits of this Bill, so far as the difference 
between the qualified and the unqualified men was concerned, were 
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on the side of the unqualified men; in fact this Bill made the 
unqualified men into qualified men, and gave to them all the advan- 
tages of the word “college” and of the use of drugs, which they 
had not got to-day. It gave the unqualified men a variety of 
advantages which they had not got to-day, whereas the qualified 
men would lose one of the terms by which they called themselves 
at the present time. 

They would go into that more thoroughly in Committee; it 
was, of course, not a reason why there should be a controversy on 
the main principles of the Bill during Second Reading, because 
they were all agreed upon the main principles. He believed that 
on this point the Government’s intransigeance was unreasonable. 
He knew from his personal experience of “vets” who worked for 
him, and whom he had met, that in the public interest they were 
unanimous in their opposition to the use of the term “ veterinary 
practitioner” for an unqualified man, and that would certainly 
receive the strongest opposition during Committee. Apart from that 
controversy, he congratulated the Minister on bringing forward 
that Bill, which he believed was a good and right step towards 
cleaning up the diseases of animals in the country. 

Mr. Emrys Roserts (Merioneth) supported the Bill as a Welsh 
representative. In Wales, although Wales was chiefly a stock pro- 
ducing country, the number of veterinary surgeons was lower, 
both in proportion to the population and in relation to the number 
of animals, than in either England or Scotland. There was a three- 
fold need for an increase in the number of veterinary surgeons in 
Wales: first, because so many of the farms were in remote, upland, 
hilly districts which took a long time to reach and to travel around ; 
secondly, there was the need for veterinary surgeons trained in 
the particular problems of the large range of distinctive types of 
Welsh animals ; and thirdly, in order to discuss problems with the 
farmers, it was essential to have an ample supply of Welsh-speaking 
veterinary surgeons. At the same time, there was in Wales great 
enthusiasm and keenness for the advancement of animal health, 
and for progress in the cure and prevention of animal diseases. 

The University of Wales had a well-known research department 
in animal life. The Bill contemplated the existing colleges becom- 
ing parts of the universities in the case of Edinburgh and London, 
and it contemplated the setting up of courses in veterinary surgery 
by other universities—Cambridge, Glasgow and Bristol were the ones 
named in the Bill. In the transitional period the universities of 
Edinburgh, London, Cambridge, Glasgow and Bristol—and, in addi- 
tion, the University of Liverpool—were to have power forthwith 
to nominate members of the new Royal College before any draft 
orders were made under the Bill. 

They felt rather keenly that the University of Wales had been 
left out, in spite of all the circumstances he had described. He 
understood that the provisions of the Bill followed the second 
Loveday Committee Report, which recommended new veterinary 
faculties at Cambridge, Bristol and Glasgow, but did not cover the 
University of Wales. But that Report caused a great outcry in 
the Principality among local authorities, the Farmers’ Union, and 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party. Although, as the Minister rightly 
said, there was full provision for bringing all universities 
ultimately into the picture, they did think that there should be some 
Tecognition now of the needs of Wales, of the keenness in Wales, 
and of the plans now being made, by immediately giving the Univer- 
sity of Wales the power of nomination conferred by Clause 12. 

He did not think it was an argument against that to say that 
there was at present no faculty. After all, Clause 12 provided that 
in the case of the Universities of Bristol, Cambridge and Glasgow 
the relevant condition was that the universities should establish 
qualifying courses in the research field. There was no reason why 
the University of Wales could not be put in the same position. 


IMPORTANCE OF STATUS 


Mrs. Lean Manninc (Epping) congratulated the Minister on having 
brought the Bill to the House. It had taken rather a long time, 
but better late than never. She was sure everybody would agree 
on the extent and importance of this problem, especially when they 
realised that in this country they had only 94 veterinary surgeons 
per million head of cattle population, whilst other countries were 
much better off. Denmark had 148 veterinary surgeons per million 
head of cattle ; and in Switzerland, where the milk was so splendid, 
the number was 247. 

Everybody realised that it was of the greatest possible importance 
that they should recruit people to this profession as quickly as 
they could, and that they should raise the status of the profession, 
which was one of the best ways of recruitment. For a very long 
time she had thought that one of the reasons why young men and 
women were not anxious to go into the profession of veterinary 
surgeon was because it had not a university status. If a family 
Was prepared to give a boy the long and expensive training necessary 
to qualify for this work, the boy would probably move among a 


group of young men who would be going to the university and he 
looked forward to university life, and all that university life could 
give him. He was not likely to choose Camden Town when he 
might go to Cambridge. That seemed to her one of the reasons 
why many boys and girls were reluctant to enter that profession. 
She was very glad to see that they were now establishing university 
faculties. 

In view of the importance and urgency of this question for the 
animal population itself, let them not make the mistake they made 
in the National Health Service Act, which they thought of as an 
Act mainly concerned with doctors and only secondarily with their 
patients. This Bill was as much for the sick animals as it was 
for the veterinary surgeons. Because of this, and because of the 
question of food production—the figure quoted from the Loveday 
Report, of £32 million wasted every year because of disease in our 
animals, was terrible—because of the figures she gave earlier the 
suggestion that they should raise recruitment only to 220 veterinary 
surgeons a year was pitiful. 

Another important aspect of this problem was the effect that 
animal disease had upon disease in human beings. She would like 
to refer particularly to non-pulmonary tuberculosis in children. 
For a very large part of her professional career she was engaged 
in looking after children who suffered from bone, joint and gland 
tuberculosis ; 80 per cent. of this crippling and disabling disease 
was directly traceable to bovine infection. 

Turning to the question of the Supplementary Register, it was a 
matter which all professions had to face when they, so to speak, 
cleaned up their profession. In her own profession they had 
recently done that, and the unqualified teacher had been treated 
very generously, in the same way as the unqualified veterinary practi- 
tioner had been treated. In this particular kind of work she thought 
there was room for two types of practitioner, if she might use that 
word for the moment. Just as in the medical profession there were 
nurses and doctors and in the teaching profession there were qualified 
teachers and contributory staffs. As far as many of those doing 
welfare work among animals were concerned, it was going rather 
a long way to say that even in ten years’ time we must have dispen- 
saries, for the sick animals of poor people, entirely staffed by fully 
qualified practitioners. She thought that was asking too much. 

She agreed it was most important that for big operations and 
diagnosis there should be a fully qualified surgeon available to 
every dispensary for sick animals. But ‘she thought that in these 
institutions, run almost entirely on charitable funds, for the 
sick animals of poor people, it was not necessary to have 100 per 
cent. fully qualified staff ; they should recognise that a different 
type of trained staff could do much of the work entailed. What 
was more, in view of the great importance of farm animals and 
the need for looking after them, she did not know how long 
they would have to wait if they also expected that everybody 
who worked in an animal dispensary must be a fully qualified 
veterinary surgeon. 

She wished to emphasise the point made by the hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. York), because she had a great deal 
of sympathy with his point of view, which she believed was 
the point of view of the veterinary surgeons themselves. She 
thought that the Chanceller Committee suggested that the people 
on the Supplementary Register should be called “ Registered 
Animal Practitioners.” She thought that was the actual recom- 
mendation. She did not see why they should regard that as 
being either foolish or bad English. After all, “ animal” in that 
respect was used adjectivally, and was not, therefore, bad English. 
If they wanted to be so precious aboug it, all they need do was 
to put in an apostrophe “s” in order to make it good English. 
It would not perhaps be quite so suave ; but if they were to have 
difficulty over th’s question there was that way out. She was 
quite sure that they must not lose the sympathy and good will 
of that great and honourable profession over a small thing like 
that. 

She had had letters, not from the Royal Society, but from a 
great many practitioners who knew of her interest in the matter 
of sick animals, who declared that they had been told they would 
wreck the Bill if they did not give way on that point. ‘That was 
sheer nonsense, and she did not think any official of the Ministry 
could have said anything so irresponsible. If it had been said, 
she hoped the Minister would withdraw it that morning. She 
knew that was a Committee point, but it was one in which the 
profession had a profound interest, not only to guard their own 
status—an important thing if they were to get the required 
recruitment to the profession—but also to guard the public against 
confusion between the qualified and the unqualified person. After 
all, “ practitioner ” was the wider term, and included the surgeon. 
If good English was wanted thev should not give the wider 
term to the unqualified man and the select, narrow term to 
the qualified man. She thought they would be able to get over 
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the difficuity of this point, and in Committee they would find a 
way in which to perfect the Bill. 

‘This was a good Bill which was long overdue. It was a Bill 
on which to save money was to waste money. 

Lieut.-Colonel GrorrReEY  CLIFTON-BROWN (Bury = St. 
Edmunds): He was pleased to hear the Minister say a good word 
for some of the unregistered practitioners. Many of them were 
unregistered through no fault of their own. They could not 
get the money to study for the scholarships in the old days, and 
many of them at the present moment were of necessity in the 
country districts. Not only were they highly skilled men, but they 
had a tremendous knowledge derived from practical experience. 
Whatever the controversy over their name, he hoped they would 
get full encouragement and be able to carry on. ‘They were a 
small and diminishing number. 


Would men on the Supplementary Register be able to give 
certificates for soundness or certificates for death after a post 
mortem, which would be accepted by insurance companies ? 
Could those on the Supplementary Register make an examination 
for insurance companies? Would this new Bill make any difference 
with regard to the unregistered man being able to carry out tests 
for tuberculosis, and so on ? Would they be entitled to take into 
their practices a registered, fully qualified veterinary surgeon ? 
Many of those men had sons who had been able to go through 
college and were qualified now, but at the present moment those 
sons were not allowed to work for their fathers. Would they be 
allowed to join their fathers in practice although the fathers 
were not fully qualified practitioners ? 


These points need to be cleared up in order to help not only 
the man who went on to the Supplementary Register, but to help 
the farmer in the country district to know where he stood, as 
he might be called upon almost any time to call in a veterinary 
surgeon to make a report on some animal that was diseased. 
Who could he call in? Had he to give up calling in a man 
whom he had been calling in for years and must he now go to a 
fully qualified veterinary surgeon? Answers to those queries 
would greatly help the farmers of this country. 

Mr. Kenyon (Chorley): The Bill was giving due recognition 
to a profession which had engaged in a very difficult fight against 
enimal diseases. ‘The work in the past had been considered as 
much inferior to the work of the medical profession. Now that 
this work was being raised to university standard, he hoped 
that that view would be moderated. 


He believed that we must develop a system of co-operation 
between the veterinary side in agriculture and the National Agri- 
culture Advisory Service. He hoped that the Government would be 
generous to the entrants into the profession. 

Mr. Linsteap (Putney) was sure that it would be of immense 
advantage to the profession that it had been able, under the 
guidance of the Minister, to consolidate its educational arrange- 
men’s. He was particularly glad to see that the universities were 
comrng into the new organisation, and that they had been con- 
tent to keep the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons as the governing body of the profession. 

The difficulties which had arisen over the name or title for 
unqualified people ought to be looked at by all veterinary surgeons 
on the basis that it was a small price to pay to a very few people 
—only 400 or 500 probably—in order to get the veterinary profes- 
sion once and for all put on a fully satisfactory basis. 

The first schedule of the Bill contained a list of treatments and 
operations that could be carried out by unqualified persons. A 
provision might be added whereby electrical treatment could be 
given without the necessity of the person giving it being 
registered under the Bill. : 

Mr. G. Witiiams (Tonbridge) said that all the good points in 
the Bill would be lost unless they could get enough veterinary 
surgeons. 


Brigadier Rayner (Totnes): If the word “ veterinary ” 
appeared anywhere in the description of an unqualified nerson 
there was no doubt that he would be called “the vet.” He did 
not think he should be called a “ vet.” His reason for feeling 
so strongly about this was mainly on the question of bringing 
in a really good young intake. They would be frightened off if they 
found all sorts of unqualified people carrying on jobs for which they 
themselves needed to be trained for five or six years. 


Might he make two brief suggestions to the Minister? Among 
the unqualified practitioners there were some first-class people, 
men who had gained experience over many years. He wondered 
if it would be possible to establish a board at the Royal College 
which as a once-and-for-al] measure could admit these really 
first-class unqualified men as honorary members of the Coll 
on the full Register. That kind of thing had often been done. 


In regard to the less qualified men and the definite quacks, 
why not call them farriers ? The history of veterinary science 
was that the London Veterinary College, established in 1791. 
made veterinary surgery the science and art of college trained 
men. Before that the title “farrier” had been used for the 
craft of veterinary practice which had succeeded the title of 
“marshalcy”” in the time of the Tudors. ‘The title “ farrier ” 
for practitioner to sick animals was actually adopted in 1451 by 
Act 33 of Henry VIII. He did not see why the Minister should 
not consider revising and bringing into use that fine old English 
description for the unqualified practitioner. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Tuomas Moore (Ayr Burghs): The 
veterinary profession had been fighting and planning for 
this Bill for the last 15 years. It was the culmination of a 
tremendous amount of work, effort and research. While over- 
delayed and far too late in its inception, they now had a Bill 
which, in the general opinion of the House, would do the job 
for which it was designed. Whether it would do it sufficiently 
soon, or provide the veterinary surgeons in sufficient numbers 
were, he thought, the only questions open to doubt. The hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would agree that it had been 
greatly assisted and benefited by its passage through another place. 

He did not criticise the standards of education required for 
admission to the veterinary colleges, which he thought were 
quite admirable. He entirely agreed with the duties attached 
to the Council, and he could not find any fault with the process 
of registration. 


In Clause 7, however, there was distinct room for improvement. 
In referring to this Clause, he was speaking on behalf of a number 
of large societies whose chief interest was the care and protection 
of animals. They thought, and he agreed, that there should be 
some words incorporated in Clause 7 giving authority to such 
societies to have their unqualified employees, whose sole duties 
were, and had been, ministration to sick and injured animals, 
included in the Supplementary Register. None of the great animal 
societies could afford a qualified veterinary surgeon to look after 
each clinic or ambulance. During the transition period of ten to 
15 years unqualified men should be given status. To act by 
virtue of a licence would not give them sufficient status. 

Mr. CHartes (Torquay): The veterinary surgeon 
who had once’ practised, if he had done well and continued to 
live in the same district, would always be known as a “ vet.” As 
one who had had more occasion to use these “vets” than most 
in this House, he would like to pay tribute to them from all 
of those who were farmers, and say that they owed a terrific 
debt to them and to their profession for what they had done 
in the last few years. They had made a great contribution to 
our national and country life, and he was rather sorry that more 
hon. Members had not paid a real tribute to what they had 
done in the same way as it was paid not long ago by his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Totnes (Brigadier Rayner). 
At the present time there was nothing like the number of “ vets ” 
that was needed, and the Government would have the fullest 
support from all hon. Members in their efforts to meet that need. 


Mr. Hurp (Newbury): The House could feel well satisfied that 
they were helping forward a small but much overworked profes- 
sion. Looking ahead over the next ten years, if no further. 
the country and Empire would need an annual output of trained 
veterinary surgeons of 500 a year. 

Not only were the British Colonies crying out for more veter- 
inary surgeons; they were needed here, and urgently, to press 
ahead with cleaning up our dairy herds and bringing them under 
the attested herds scheme. There would be full employment for 
at least 500 new recruits each year over the next ten years. 


The Bill suggested that the unqualified man should be put on 
to a Supplementary Reg‘ster under the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and be able to call himself a veterinary practitioner. 
He could not do that to-day. neither could he call himself a 
veterinary surgeon, nor could he use the word “ veterinary ” in 
describing himself. If the Parliamentary Secretary could give 
an indication on this point it would help to clear their minds 
as to whether any new advantage was. in fact. being given to 
unqualified men, or whether thev were trying to tidy up what 
must be an increasingly more difficult position as we got more 
recruits through the qualifying channels of the universities. We 
were very short of man-power in this profession ; these men 
were experienced—perhaps not fully qualified by examination, but 
— nevertheless—and we needed to use their services to 
the full. 
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coLTURE (Mr. Grorce Brown), replying for the Government, 
said that the main issue was that of the title to be used by the 
unqualified man, and he would deal with that in due course. 
‘(he Member of Gainsborough (Captain Crookshank), who opened 
the Debate, on the whole welcomed the Bill, as most other 
speakers had done since. He raised a point which other hon. Mem- 
bers had since raised and to which the hon. Member for Newbury 
(Mr. Hurd) referred, and that was whether they were setting 
their sights high enough, whether in fact they were aiming too low 
and whether they should have taken a figure of 500 instead of 200. 

On that point he would say that he had the very great privilege 
of sitting for some period under Dr. Loveday on the Loveday 
Committee. He knew the extraordinary thoroughness with which 
Dr. Loveday approached this question of what field there was 
and how many people they could really bring in. He (Mr. Brown) 
knew from personal experience how very reluctant he was to 
seem to hold out hope to many ambitious young men which they 
might grasp, only to find, when the young men had trained 
themselves at great expense, that the market was not as wide 
as they had been led to believe. ‘That was an important point. 

They should not set their sights too low, however, and it might 
well be that the demand for veterinary surgeons not only would 
not be met in the next ten years, but that veterinary surgeons 
would be increasingly in demand. It would be _ noted 
that this Bill gave power to authorise new _ univer- 
sities if the existing universites, which they were bringing in, 
could not meet the need. It seemed to the Government, and clearly 
it seemed to the Loveday Committee, that the right thing to do 
was to make the best estimate of the requirement that could be 
met as people became qualified. The Committee examined the 
possibilities of teaching in the immediate future and then gave the 
best estimate they could of the number they could reasonably 
get and the number for whom decent posts could be found, 
either here or in the Colonial Service. The figure of 220 had been 
reached after very considerable examination of this sort of factor, 
and it seemed to the Government that it would be a mistake, 
in order to be ambitious, or in order to get themselves into trouble 
with the Treasury—which seemed to be a view held elsewhere— 
arbitrarily to raise the figure for no other purpose than that. 

There was no difficulty at present in getting new recruits or in 
persuading good youngsters to come along and take the training. 
The limiting factor was capacity. In fact. if this Bill helped 
at all it would help in increasing the capacity and would thus 
enable them to push the figure immediately up to 220; and there 
was no reason why, as they developed, they should not use the 
powers in the Bill to make new universities, thus increasing the 
capacity even further. 

The Minister and the Loveday Committee certainly gave very 
great attention to the situation in the Colonial and Commonwealth 
services, and what the demand would be, and what they should 
be aiming to meet in that respect. 

In regard to the entry of women into the profession, the 
position under this Bill, as in all others, was that “ man ” embraced 
“woman,” except where otherwise stated, and there was nothing 
in this Bill which raised a sex bar, nor, indeed, did a sex bar 
exist. In fact, the Department employed a few women veterinary 
surgeons and there was no reason why that practice should not 
be extended. On the other hand, it must be known that the 
enthusiasm of farmers for women in this field had a little distance 
to go before women were fully accepted, and that, perhaps, was 
the limiting difficulty. In regard to making it possible for folk 
of limited means to get the necessarily long and expensive train- 
ing in this field, the only answer he made was that the normal 
scholarship arrangements and subsistence schemes applied in this 
field as in other fields of education, and that there were, more- 
over, a limited number of scholarships specially given for this 
special purpose by the Animal Health Trust which served to 
supplement the other field. 

Mr. C. Wittiams: Would the hon. Member urge great local 
authorities, like the London County Council, to give special 
scholarships for the veterinary surgeons where they did not do 
so already ? That would —_ 

Mr. Brown: He would certainly think about the point 
and see what could be done about it. As to the question, 
to which faculty does the Ministry think the veterinary 
science schools in the universities should be attached, there were 
many fields in which he should not become involved and this, 
he should have thought, was the outstanding one. An hon. 
Member made a statement as to what he thought was the answer, 
which was that it should be a faculty of its own and not be 
attached to any other faculty. He (Mr. Brown) under- 
stood that in one case it had been attached to the 
medical faculty. In other cases negotiations were going on. 
This seemed to them very much the sort of thing which would 
be decided by proper discussions between the people concerned. 


The question of the title to be given to the unqualified man, 
was a difficult matter. The Bill was seeking to do two things. 
First and foremost—and this was the important thing—it sought 
to extend the field of veterinary education. That was its big 
job—so to extend the field that they got more and more thoroughly 
qualified people coming in. The second feature was to bring to 
an end the situation in which unqualified men might, in fact, 
practise. He emphasised that. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Totnes was inclined to talk about discouragement, and said this 
would discourage young entrants because they would come in and 
find all sorts of people practising all over the field. 

The very existence of the Bill sought to prevent that from 
ever again being the case. It would bring to an end once and 
for all the practice of veterinary science by unqualified men. 
If they were to do that all over the field, and to have a closed 
shop or something of the kind, it was important to be fair to the 
a who were in the field. The hon. and gallant Member for 

ury St. Edmunds (Lieut.-Colonel Clifton-Brown) took up the same 
point, as to how far they could do this job properly and at the 
same time be thoroughly fair, even to the e of being generous, 
to the people who were already in the field, many of whom had 
done a very good job of work. He believed there was no one so 
unkind to his fellow worker as was the professional person on 
the subject of professional standards—he could be very hard and 
very unfriendly, and he thought the hon. Lady for Epping 
approached near to that; it could occur where a professional man 
was setting himself up at the expense of his fellow worker, who 
might be unqualified in the academic sense for all sorts of reasons 
which might not at all be held against him. 

The position now would be that there would be some latitude 
for young men whose war service prevented them from getting 
in their seven years’ training, which they insisted on, out of the 
last ten years, and that was a proper latitude for young men_of 
that kind. With that exception, the only academically unqualified 
people who would be permitted to practise and who would be 
placed on the Supplementary Register would be those men who 
were at least 28 years of age, were of “ good repute ”—this was 
a phrase which always frightened him; he was never sure 
whether he could get by under that—and had made this their 
form of livelihood for seven out of the last ten years. Indeed, if 
he had any strong feelings about it he would say it was a little 
less than generous. 

If a man had practised for seven out of ten years, earning his 
living mainly at that work, he would have built up in others a 
real sense of confidence in him, and to have that sort of man on 
the Supplementary Register would not be at all unreasonable. 
The size of the problem was not as great as hon. Members seemed 
to think. He understood it was not likely to be much more than 
500 as compared with 4,000 thoroughly qualified people on the 
other Register. There was, therefore, no fear that the qualified 
people would be heavily outnumbered by the unqualified. The 
obvious need as the hon. Member for Putney (Mr. Linstead) said, 
was that veterinary science should be in the hands of thoroughly 
qualified peerte, 

The question had been asked whether they were right in saying 
that the Dentists Act was a reasonable analogy to this Bill. How- 
ever, Section 3 of the Dentists Act not only laid it down that 
unqualified people should be admitted to the Supplementary 
Register, but rendered that Act a little less stringent than this 
Bill. They were permitting registration of unqualified — 
with the test of skill the Dentists Act provided, that qualified 
dental mechanics and so on should be added to the Register if 
they could pass a test of skill. The Dentists Act was a very 
good analogy indeed, but here they were strengthening the test 
of skill. 

There was another point he should like to add about the fully 
qualified people. This Bill brought in professional discipline. 
If they subjected the unqualified to the obligation of accepting pro- 
fessional discipline, then they must give them professional status, 
or otherwise it would be extremely unfair. If one looked back into 
the history of the thing, one found that there was a time not so 
long ago when men with a little knowledge were permitted to call 
themselves veterinary surgeons. 

There were some rather scathing comments about intellectual 
snobbery, and as to whether the term “ animal practitioner "* was good 
English. Normally, it was difficult to persuade him to enter with any 
sort of enthusiasm into these arguments about what was good Eng- 
lish and so on, but the term “registered animal practitioner” was 
the most fantastic one he had heard of, in the field of medicine. 
For one thing, the practitioner was a human being and not an ani 
mal. They had considered very carefully what term to use. There 
was a suggestion that they should call these people “ farriers.’” What- 
ever they called them, they were bound to be men of long standing 
in the profession and bound to have been known to many people 
for a long time. Generally, the public knew them as “ vets,” 
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because they did not know what else to call them. He thought 
the term in the Bill was a sufficiently good one. 

Mr. Hurp: Will an unqualified man be allowed to use the 
description “ veterinary ”? 

Mr. Brown: The answer was that an unqualified man was 
prohibited from calling himself a veterinary surgeon or from so 
using the word “ veterinary” as to suggest that he was a qualified 
man or a member of the R.C.V.S. 

On the question of the University of Wales he thought the right 
place to put the teaching centre was at Bristol, at a place that 
could serve that part of the Kingdom and Wales. Were it placed 
in the North of Wales it was still very likely that ple would 
go to Liverpool. Bristol was not far on this side of the Border. 
Since it was uncommon to find a school for less than 20 students 
a year even if the number of veterinary surgeons practising in 
Wales increased twofold, with all replacements being filled by 
Welsh students, still some two-thirds of the people coming from 
the Welsh teaching centres would have to go outside Wales to find 
their practices. That was an important factor in this matter. 

There was also the other factor, which had to be considered in 
these matters, that in the six southern counties of England which 
would be served by the same centres, there were two or three times 
as many cattle as there were in the six southern counties of Wales. 
Therefore, they felt that all these important considerations in- 
dicated that the proper place to have the centre was at Bristol, 
and, leaving sentiment and national aspirations aside, no one 
would suffer by having the school placed there. 


Unqualified Practitioners Allowed Tuberculin Testing 


‘The hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds asked him some specific 
questions as to whether veterinary practitioners would be allowed 
to issue certificates of soundness or of death or to act for insurance 
societies or to make tuberculin tests. They would be permitted to 
make such tests, and they would be permitted to issue certificates 
and to act for insurance companies, provided that there were no 
conditions imposed by the persons calling for the certificate. Sub- 
ject to that, there was nothing in the Bill which prevented a 
veterinary practitioner from doing that work. As to whether they 
used the library of the R.C.V.S. and would be permitted to take 
veterinary surgeons into partnership, that was not a matter for 
this Bill or for the Department. That was a matter to be settled 
by discussion between the R.C.V.S. and the organisations of these 
people. 

With regard to the circumstances arising from training at a 
university from which at some subsequent time recognition might 
have to withdrawn, he was not clear how the persons concerned 
would be taken care ef, but they would be taken care of and any- 
one who got a degree would not lose the right of recognition 
because recognition was subsequently withdrawn from his school. 
The hon. and gallant Member tor Ayr Burghs (Sir T. Moore) asked 
whether this would widen the position of the unqualified em- 
ployees of the sick dispensaries. He would endorse what he said 
about the great work which those dispensaries had done and were 
doing. His argument was whether sm ought to have a special 
category by which those paid employees could get recognition. He 
thought that Sir T. Moore missed the point that Clause 7 speci- 
fically provided that a technical officer, as he was called, of a sick 
dispensary could qualify, under Clause 6, for registration on the 
Supplementary Register like anyone else. He was subject only 
to the limitations of Clause 6. They had tried to make the best 
arrangements that they could by the licensing procedure to see 
that the valuable work of those dispensaries was not harmed 
while there were still not enough qualified men to go round. They 
had to make the best arrangements they could in that field. 

The Bill seemed to them to be a very valuable and important 
contribution towards carrying on the work which they tried to 
begin a little while ago with the Animals Bill. This was the 
next stage. They must get a bigger supply of well trained, 
qualified veterinary surgeons to carry on the fight against disease 
in our herds and the practice of husbandry. 

The Bill was read a Second time, and committed to a Standing 
Committee. 


Questions 


Ucanpa (Makerere 

Mr. Dopps-Parker asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what substantial donations have been given to assist the work of 
the Makerere College in Uganda — the current year; and what 
steps have been taken to acknowledge and encourage such 


donations. 

Mr. Rees-Wittiams: Since the beginning of the year Dr. J. T. 
Williamson, of Tanganyika, has given £50,000 towards the cost of 
new buildings at Makerere College and the Government of Kenya 
has made a direct gift of £40,000 to endow a Chair of Veterinary 


Science at the college. The college council has gratefully acknow- 
ledged these donations and arranged considerable publicity tor 
them. My right hon. Friend welcomes this opportunity of recording 
his gratitude for this generous assistance to the college, which is 
destined to be the University of East Africa and I personally have 
already thanked Dr. Williamson for his gift. 

Very substantial grants have been and are being made to the 
college by His Majesty’s Government, under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, and by the East African Governments, 
but there is great need for further assistance and I hope that Dr. 
Williamson’s fine example will encourage other donations from 
private sources. 


Imported Horses (TRANSPORT CONDITIONS) 


Mr. Lipson asked the Minister of Agriculture how many horses 
have been imported for slaughter from Eire during the past six 
months; and what steps are being taken to ensure that the animals 
received enough food and water on their journey to the slaughter- 
house; and that they do not suffer any cruel treatment. 

Mr. G. Brown: As to the first part of the Question, separate 
records are not kept of the number of horses imported for slaughter. 
As to the second part, | am sending the hon. Member a copy of 
the Exportation and Transit of Horses, Asses and Mules Order, 
1921, from which he will see the requirements imposed on railway 
authorities for feeding and watering horses and for the prevention 
of suffering during rail transit. I also invite the hon. Member's 
attention to the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, and to the Slaugh- 
ter of Animals Act, 1933. 


CattLe (GRADING SysTEM) 


Brigadier Rayner asked the Minister of Food whether he is aware 
that the present grading system still involves long and unneces 
sary journeys for cattle; that dealers registered in one town often 
buy their cattle in markets more than 100 miles away, bring them 
back to their town of registration for grading and then despatch 
them for slaughter to towns also far from the grading centres: 
and whether steps can now be taken to reduce this practice which 
involves unnecessary expense as well as cruelty to the animals 
concerned. 

Dr. SumMerskitL: I would refer the hon. and gallant Member 
to the reply my right hon. Friend gave to a similar question by 
the hon. Member for Knutsford (Lt.-Col. Bromley-Davenport) 
on February 16th. Movement of cattle to distant towns is some- 
times unavoidable in the interest of ensuring a fair distribution 
of available supplies of home-killed meat. : 

Brigadier Rayner: Is the hon. Lady aware that I could give her 
a long list of such journeys performed to and from various centres 
all over the country and that her transport organisation in this 
respect is both inefficient and shameful? Will she do something 
about it? 

Dr. SumMerskitt: I cannot agree with the last part of that 
supplementary question, but I should be prepared to receive the 
long list. 

Mr. Scotian: Are any steps being taken to get the Meat Trades 
Association to go in for a proper organisation rather than carrying 
on with the war-time organisation which they have had since the 
beginning of the war? 

Dr. SumMerSKILL: That is another question. 

Mr. Torrey: Will the hon. Lady consider publishing that long 
list so that we can all see it? 

Dr. SumMeRSKILL: I will let my hon. Friend see it. 


Dancerous Docs (DestRucTION) 


S.: J. Lucas asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he will extend the period in which dog owners may appeal! 
to quarter sessions in cases of a magistrate’s order for the destruc- 
tion of their dogs, under a continuing daily penalty, and where 
they have not been informed of their right of —— 

Mr. Eve: If a person against whom an order for the destruction 
of a dangerous dog is made asks as to his rights of appeal, the 
clerk of the court will at once inform him of his rights and of the 
procedure to be followed. The Criminal Justice Bill makes general 

rovision whereby the court of quarter sessions may, on application. 
if it thinks fit, extend the time for giving notice of appeal. 


PepicRee Stock (Exports) 


Mr. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture if he will appoint 
an expert committee to advise him on the development of the 
export trade in pedigree stock, particularly to the Dominions 
and Colonies. 

Mr. T. WitttaMs: ‘The maintenance and development of the 
export trade is best left to the interests primarily concerned, 
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with such advice and encouragement as can be given by the Agri- 


cultural Departments, the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Livestock 
Export Group, and the intlividual Breed Societies. I do not see any 
need for the special Committee suggested by the hon. Member, 
but my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for Scotland and 
! are in touch with the organisations I have mentioned on the 
subject of developing exports of pedigree stock and maintaining 
their quality. 

Mr. BaLtpwin: Will the right hon. Gentleman say whether his 
Department has received any complaints from exporters with re- 
gard to the delay in getting shipments of cattle sent abroad? If 
he has not done so will he get into touch with the Export Live- 
stock Group and find out the truth? 

Mr. Witutams: I have received complaints of certain cattle that 
have been exported and the quality thereof, but not on the other 
side of the Question which has been put by the hon. Member. 


Exportep Horses, 


Mr. Norman Bower asked the Minister of Food whether he is 
aware of the a substantial traffic in aged horses which are 
shipped alive from Eire to Antwerp for slaughter and consumption 
on the Continent; and if he will purchase such horses so that they 
can be humanely slaughtered in Eire and the carcases shipped 
here. 

Dr. SumMerskitt: The export of horses from Eire to the Con- 
tinent is, of course, a matter for the Eire Government, but I am 
not aware that these horses are particularly aged as the Eireann 
regulations prohibit the export of ome horse which is not certified 
as fit for work at the time. The Eireann regulations also prohibit 
the export of horseflesh, and, apart from this, there is no adequate 
reason at present for the extension of Government buying of 
horseflesh. 


Witp Animats (Sarety Measures) 


Mr. Sktrrincton-Lopcr asked the Minister of Transport whether 
he is aware of the recent incident on board of Union Castle liner 
“Good Hope Castle,” in which wild animals being transported 
from Mombasa, East Africa, to the London Zoo, broke out of 
their quarters and roamed the decks of the ship; and whether he 
will take steps to prevent a recurrence of this threat to the safety 
and security of passengers and crew travelling on the high seas. 

THe Minister or TRANsport (Mr. Barnes): I have read the report 
by the Master of the “Good Hope Castle” on the incident to 
which my hon. Friend refers. This ship is registered in the Union 
of South Africa. Even in respect of ships registered in this coun- 
try, I have no powers to sts the carriage of wild animals and 
I have no record of any previous incident of this kind in a British 
ship, although the carriage of wild animals is a frequent occur- 
rence. I do not think it necessary to consider seeking such powers. 
| am advised that, in respect of ships registered in this ‘country, 
both civil and criminal liability may be incurred, in certain  cir- 
cumstances, by owners, masters and others concerned with the 
transport of wild animals. 

Mr. Skerrincron-Lopce: Is my right hon. Friend aware that 
chaos reigned on board this ship in the middle of the night and a 
great many people had to seek refuge on the bridge while a 
laughing hyena jumped overboard after releasing two leopards? 
Will he make representations to the shipping company concerned 
to prevent the recurrence of such an alarming incident? 

Mr. Barnes: | think perhaps that the hyena jumping overboard 
showed it was more terrified than the passengers. 

Mr. Keevinc: Can the Minister say which touring Member of 
the Government these wild animals were in search of? 

Mrs. MANNING: Since quite a large number of animals jumped 
overboard, showing they were more terrified of the human beings 
than the human beings were of the animals, would it not be better 
to leave them where they belong instead of putting them into 
captivity in this country? 


Rassits (HumMaNe Traps) 


Mr. Hastincs asked the Minister of Agriculture whether the 
recently, designed trap recommended by his Department for the 
humane killing of rabbits at the cpening of their burrows can now 
be obtained commercially. 

Mr. T. Wituiams: I assume my hon. Friend refers to the trap 
designed by Mr. Sawyer of Wiltshire. This design is sponsored 
by the R.S.P.C.A. who have arranged for factory production of the 
trap on a limited scale. Field trials, at which the R.S.P.C.A. were 
represented, have recently been carried out with the factory-made 
traps by officers of my Department, and if the trap is proved to 
be entirely satisfactory I will certainly consider a further allocation 
of steel to enable production to be increased. 


‘ 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

June 16th.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Perth (Station Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

June 16th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, at Cambridge. (See Notice.) 

June 17th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Sutton Bonington (Midland Agricultural College), 
2.15 p.m. 

June 17th—Meeting of the Western Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Plymouth (Duke of Cornwall Hotel), 2 p.m. 

June 17th.—Central Veterinary Society’s visit to the Compton 
Field Station of the Agricultural Research Council. 

June 24th-25th.—R.C.V.S. Membership Written Examinations. 

June 25th.—Meeting of the Welsh Branch, N.V.M.A., at Newtown, 
Mont. (Bear Hotel), 1.30 p.m. 

June 30th.—July 2nd.—Meetings of Council and Committees, 
N.V.M.A., in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 


Edinburgh. 
Sept. 8th to I5th (inclusive).—N.V.M.A. Congress at Southport. 
* 7 * * * 


The Veterinary Surgeons Bill 


R.C.V.S. Action against Use of “Veterinary” in any Title 

Conferred on Persons other than Registered Veterinary 

Surgeons 7 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, held on Thursday, June 3rd, 1948, 
it was unanimously resolved, in view of the Second Read- 
ing of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill, 1948, in the House of 
Commons on the following day—Friday, June 4th—that 
the letter set out hereunder should be sent to every mem- 


ber of the House of Commons. 
June 3rd, 1948. 
VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL, 1948 

Sir,—I beg to bring to your notice the following resolution 
which has been unanimously passed by the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at its mecting this 
afternoon : — : 

By a majority vote, on April 29th, 1948, this Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons reluctantly 
withdrew its opposition to the use of the title “ Veterinary 
Practitioner” in Clause 8 (2) of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Bill, 1948, because the Council was specifically informed 
that such opposition would seriously jeopardise the pas- 
sage of the Bill through Parliament. 

Notwithstanding this resolution this Council wishes to 
reiterate in the strongest posséble terms its unanimous 
objection to the title “ Veterinary Practitioner” being 
conferred upon those eligible for enrolment on the Sup- 
plementary Veterinary Register on the grounds that the 
terms “ Veterinary Surgeon” and “ Veterinary Practitioner” 
are synonymous so that the use of the proposed title would 
be grossly misleading, thus rendering the Bill in this 
respect. not in the public interest. ; 

Moreover, in the opinion of this Council, the precedent 
set by the Dentists’ Act, 1921: is not strictly comparable 
and should not therefore be followed. 

The Government-appointed Chancellor Committee states that 
“It would be misleading if a person whose name is added 
to the Register of ‘Existing Practitioners’ (Supplementary 
Veterinary Register) were allowed to describe himself as a 
‘veterinary surgeon’ or a ‘veterinary practitioner.’’ 

I would therefore ask you in the public interest to use your 
best endeavours to prevent the use of the word “ veterinary 
in any title to be conferred on persons other than registered 
veterinary surgeons. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Dawes, 
President. 
This was done and the letter was in the hands of every member 
before the Second Reading. 


PERSONAL 
Ricuarpson.—On June Sth, 1948, to Rita, wife of Douglas 
Richardson, 9, Beaufort West, Bath—a daughter (sister for Martin 
and David). 
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Birth—Westcotr.—On May 13th, 1948, at Hammersmith Hos- 
ital, W.12, to Gillian (née Howson) and Edward John Westcott, 
lonial Veterinary Service, Nigeria, a second son—Andrew John. 
Marriage.—LamMBeRt—Mclver.—On June Ist, 1948, at St. Philip’s 
Church, Milltown, Dublin, Noel Hamilton Lambert, M.R.c.v.s., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Lambert, Berehaven, Castle Park, Dub- 
lin, to Miss Jean Mclver, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Mclver, 
The Chalet, Temple Road, Dublin. |The Rev. W. H. Coulter 
officiated, and Mr. Drummond Lambert was best man. 


* * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Evans, George Henry, c.p.e., c.Le., Col., late Army Veterinary 
Department. Graduated London, April Ist, 1884. Died June Ist, 
1948; aged 84 years. 


Jones, John Lloyd Charles, o.p.£., 1.p., Major R.A.V.C. (T-.F.) 
(retd.), 150, Manchester Road, Bury, Lancs. Graduated N. Edin- 
burgh, April 13th, 1887. Died May 26th, 1948; aged 81 -years. 


Major J. L. C. Jones, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V-S. 


We record above with deep regret the death of Major John L. C. 
Jones, of Bury; who passed away suddenly 
chester Road, a few days before his 82nd birthday. Major Jones 
had been in practice for 62 years and was still actively engaged 
in his work until his death. 

He was a native of Sale and went to Bury in 1931 from Don- 
caster. He was a partner in the firm of Greaves, Faulkner and 
Jones, Manchester. | 

Major Jones served throughout the first World War with the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, being three times mentioned in 
despatches and receiving the O.B.E. During the last war he was 
veterinary surgeon in the A.R.P. scheme and on several occasions 
had to treat animals injured by bombs. 

He married the daughter of the late Mr. William Noar, Bury 
veterinary surgeon, and his wife died in 1911. He leaves two 
daughters. 

The interment 
May 29th. 


took place at Bury Cemetery on Saturday, 


* * * * 


CASEOUS LYMPHADENITIS 


In connection with the answer given in the House of Commons by 
Dr. Summerskill to a question as to the purpose of the regulation con- 
cerned (Vet, Rec. 60. 260), The Meat Trades Journal states in its 
issue of June 3rd: “ Readers will have observed that the Minister 
of Food has amended the Public Health (Imported Food) regulations, 
of 1937, to enable the importation of mutton and lamb from which 
the lymphatic gland has been taken out. Letters have been received 
at Headquarters quite recently seeking an elucidation of the supply 
situation created by the Order. Mr. Frank Gerrard, of the Smithfield 
College of Food Technology, informs us that the disease caseous 
lymphadenitis is widespread in New Zealand, Australia, South 
America, the U.S.A., and Germany, and only occurs in sheep and 
goats, although it can be induced artificially in rabbits, guinea-pigs 
and rats. The method of entry to the body by the causal agent 
(Corynebacterium ovis) has never been proved. A theory put for- 
ward, however, suggests a wound infliction, possibly due to sHearing 
or castration. It may, in some cases, be taken in through food and 
water and perhaps inhalation. The possibility of navel infection 
cannot be ruled out. With regard to the symptoms, in animals 
kept under healthy conditions there is little evidence of the disease 
until the time of slaughter. Lesions may occur anywhere, usually 
in the lymphatic glands, and the affected glands have a laminated 
shell and contain greenish pus which fades rapidly on exposure 
to the air. In some parts of Australia the incidence is very high, 
but carcases so affected have always been consumed by Australians 
and New Zealanders after the glands have been removed, apparently 
without ill-results. 

“The new Order directly affects Memo. 62/Foods on Meat Inspec- 
tion, which was issued to local authorities for the guidance of their 
inspectors. A suitable amendment will no doubt be made to para- 
graph A concerning ante-mortem inspection, and furthermore, it is 
likely that the Ministry will now issue a supplementary memorandum 
to local authorities to replace Memo. 62/a Foods.” 


Messrs. E. & S. Livingstone, Ltd., 16 and 17, Teviot Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1, will be pleased to furnish any reader, on application, with 
a copy of their recently issued catalogue of medical, surgical and 
scientific publications. 


at his home in Man-. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the persona! 


opinions of the writer and their publication does not im endorsemert 
by the N.V.M.A. ” 


Cerrespondents are requested to write as briefly as possibic. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL 


Sir—The profession is to surrender its title to the unqualified.” 
and its qualification to the university graduates. A small fee 
will be charged! There is generosity indeed. The R.C.V.S. has 
apparently given away all that it had to give. Surely this is 
neither misguided generosity, or unthinking foolhardiness on the 
part of the Council. There must be some deeper meaning. 

However, without questioning the motives of those who have 
accepted the foregoing in the name of the profession, I would like 
to add one small voice to the resentment at present felt by many 
Ms.R.C.V.S. It is impossible to believe that, without cause, 
the profession will willingly accept these conditions, relegating 
itself to impotence at the hands of outsiders. Perhaps nothing 
could be gained by kicking up against the brick wall represented 
by a fait accompli. If this was the case then let us dispense 
with the deceit of supposing that our strength is greater than it 
really is, and face up to facts. 

Those who acquiesced in the acceptance of conditions contrary 
to our interests as qualified veterinary surgeons, have no doubt 
done so in the belief that the Bill as a whole will greatly benefit 
the profession, and is worth the price. Many of us considered that 
the loss of our independence and unity was a high enough price 
to pay. What a bitter pill is this to us who now learn of an 
added concession, incurring the loss of some of our dearest privi- 
leges, to “ quacks.” 

To have wrangled over details might have resulted in deferment 
of the Bill. argument to “square up” well-intentioned 
advocates of the main purpose of the Bill. But is th® true? The 
Bill may be predestined to go through as it stands for the con- 
venience of factors who do not hesitate at the use of dictatorial 
powers in order to further their own purpose. 

Whatever the truth, one thing is certain, it would be better for 
the R.C.V.S. to suffer the threat of extinction maintaining a just 
rinciple, rather than to give in. Future benefits resulting from the 

ill are still within the realms of conjecture. The blow to the 
profession is real, and is being struck now. 

Financial difficulties have often limited the scope of veterinary 
advancement in the past, in the same way that veterinary art itself 
is so often limited by economics, and not by the zeal and ability 
of its adherents. I* have little doubt that fundamentally the 
capitulations we have recently witnessed were due to the same 
root cause. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Bill, as it at present stands, serves as 
another proof that even the legal integrity of a profession can be 
encroached upon to-day by political manoeuvring. Two things 
are, however, necessary—moral and material weakness. I hope for 
the future of the profession that many will do all in their power 
to show that our present humiliation is due, not to moral cowardice. 
but rather to material weakness. 

Yours faithfully, 
Royal Veterinary College, H. D. Mutts. 
Royal College Street, N.W.1. 
June \st, 1948. 


Sir,—The most interesting feature of the letters appearing under 
this heading in your issue of May 29th, was the uniform lack of 
knowledge displayed by the authors, of the majority of the facts 
pertaining to the case, which have been made known very fully 
during the last few weeks. 

A study of these facts makes it perfectly obvious that, whilst 
the Royal College has been unable to persuade the Minister to 
change his decision as to the title to be given to the unqualified 
practitioners, it has made a most strenuous effort during the last 
two years both to achieve that end, and to see that the Bill is 
framed in such a way as to be most beneficial to the profession 
and to the community which it serves. 

It is interesting to note that even late on during parliamentary 


*In our Notes’ columns we publish the resolution unanimously 
passed by Council, R.C.V.S., at its meeting on Thursday of last 
week, that members of the House of Commons be informed, 
prior to the Second Reading, of the strong view of the profession 
against the use of the word “veterinary” in any title to be con- 
ferred on persons other than registered veterinary surgeons and 
urging them to employ their best endeavours to prevent its 
use.—Ep. 
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proceedings the wishes of the profession have been met in every 
way except this one. ; 

These authors would gone to attach undue importance to this 
question of designation of unqualified practitioners, in view of the 
small numbers involved. It will surely be an advantage that these 
people now practising without control will, when registered, be 
under the control of the Royal College. 
Yours faithfully, 

M. J. H. Rocers. 


Aylesbury, Bucks. 
June 2nd, 1948. ad 


JEWISH AND MOHAMMEDAN METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 


Sir,—As a layman, but one to whom for half a century or so the 
humane slaughter of animals has been a matter of deep concern, 
1 have read the correspondence on the above which has appeared 
in your recent issues with very great interest. 

I am sure there are few in this country who would attack the 
religious rites of any sect unless there is something in them which 
offends very deeply, and am convinced that most of those who have 
witnessed the ritual to which Mr. Bywater and others take exception 
find it very repugnant to their feelings. 

Personally I agree with Mr. Bywater that sentiment is to be 
avoided, because all farm animals which are born are destined to 
end their days either in a slaughterhouse or in a knacker’s yard. 
I take the view that animals were provided for the use of mankind, 
and that if this is so these animals should be used by mankind in 
the most humane way possible. I have often heard that Moses 
was a most competent sanitarian, but so far as I can understand 
it he merely laid it down that Jews were to eat meat which con- 
tained as little blood as possible, and did not specify any particular 
method of slaughter—most certainly not the present-day ritual 
slaughter. Further, he did not specify that a large part of each 
animal slaughtered in a way satisfactory to his people was not to be 
eaten by them; this is surely in consequence of something which 
took place a long time before Moses was born (see Genesis, chapter 
32, verses 24-32). Surely if the great majority of people in any 
country object to animals being slaughtered in a particular way 
and allow it to be done to oblige a sect which is in a great minority, 
they should not be forced to eat parts of each carcase which the 
minority refuse to eat as unclean. The very least the minority 
can do is themselves to consume the whole of every animal 
slaughtered according to their rites, and it is asking too much for 
them to call these parts “unclean” and refuse to eat them but 
consider them quite fit for the majority to consume. Any carcase 
rejected because the knife has been notched is, I understand, re- 
fused as the animal has been killed in a cruel way (so I was told 
by a Shochet), but how can it be considered to be cruel merely 
because the knife has been notched? The act is just as quick. 

Mr. Bywater shows us that according to the ancient law the Jews 
were told an animal which had died was considered fit for non-Jews 
to eat; I am sure few Jews to-day would accept that; if, therefore, 
Jews can abandon one precept laid down in their ancient laws, 
why cannot they also abandon something which is not laid down 
there but which has crept in later? 

I have read that the first Lord Swaythling, when President of the 
Shechita Board, stated that he had offered a prize of £200 for an 
anaesthetic that could be used in connection with the method. 
So far nobody has won this prize if it is still open. He is also 
reported to have stated that the Board were putting down rubber 
pavements and seems to have thought they were adopted every- 
where, though I have not yet met anyone who has seen any. 
Rubber pavements, however, would surely become very slippery 
through blood and fat and their use is thus quite impracticable. 
Rubber mattresses might perhaps be of more use in respect of the 
fall, but they should be larger than the sacks usually used as it is 
only a matter of luck if the animal falls on them. 

I think, indeed, the most revolting part of the rite is the casting, 
particularly of course the open-cast method as is seen in so many 
places to-day. I am sure nobody who saw an animal cast in this 
way could think it anything but revolting. One hears that mat- 
tresses are used. What are these mattresses? In most cases just 
sacks with some straw in them. How long is it before they get 
into such a condition that even if the men do not like handling 
them the sanitary inspector would have them thrown out? 

A mechanically operated pen such as the Weinberg pen is of 
course a vast improvement on the open-cast method, but try to 
think what an animal must feel like. confined in a small space, 
suddenly finding he is being turned unside down; in addition 
to this when he is completely on his back his head has to be forced 
into the proper position. Mr. Bywater describes at the top of page 


265 in your issue of May 29th what he felt while wondering whether 
his last moment had arrived, and how slowly things, including him- 
self, seemed to move. Having had many similar experiences myself, | 
know how very slowly time seems to pass in such conditions—it is 
like an extremely slow-motion movie—and for an animal which 
cannot reason and is probably in mortal fright as it realises 
instinctively its end is near—even if the smells of the slaughter- 
house did not tell it—the mental agony must be just as terrible 
even if it is not worse. 


Many of us know that a large number of Jews eat meat from 
animals not slaughtered according to their religious rites, and 
actually the number of Jews who will only eat meat from animals 
slaughtered according to their rites and refuse meat from parts 
considered “unclean” are a very small percentage of the Jews in 
this country to-day. I have heard Jews themselves say that they 
consider the ritual horrible and that it ought to have been sup- 
pressed many years ago, from which it would seem as if far more 
animals were slaughtered in this way than is really necessary to 
provide food for the few who will only eat such meat. 


The chief reason given by Jews against allowing animals to be 
rendered unconscious before they are bled is that they think the 
carcases of pre-stunned animals are not as well bled as are carcases 
from animals bled while fully conscious. I have read many state- 
ments on this subject; some agree with this contention, others do 
not. Personally I am not very much impressed by what experts 
state, particularly if they are people normally concerned with dealing 
with human beings when the matter under discussion deals with 
non-human animals: I would much sooner hear what practical 
men have to say on the subject, and it seems to me that if we take 
it that there is really nothing in it either way we shall not be 
far out, as there are so many factors to be taken into account. I 
have noticed, however, that in your issue of May 15th Mr. David E. 
Orr, c.v.o., Manchester City Abattoir, states that animals bleed 
more freely after the use of the electrolethaler than by any other 
means—here we have the opinion of a very experienced man. 


1 am quite sure that if the Jews would only consent to all 
animals being rendered unconscious before they were cast, all the 
feeling there is against this rite of theirs would disappear at once, 
and I wonder whether they would consider this suggestion and 
reflect on it very carefully. There are some countries in which 
Jewish ritual slaughter has been forbidden for some time now. 

In my view our approach to this matter should not be that we 
want to get a religious rite abolished, but that we want to see it 
obligatory for every animal which is going to be slaughtered to be 
treated in the most humane way possible and stunned before it is 
either cast, if that is really necessary, or bled; then if the Jews 
or any other sect care to practise religious rites let us not interfere 
with them. 


One thing which can truthfully be said about the Jewish ritual 
method of slaughter is that the men who practise it are very skilled 
and use a very efficient tool for the purpose. I understand they 
go through a long course of instruction before they are allowed 
to slaughter, and further that if they get careless and make many 
mistakes they lose their licence from the Jewish authorities. I am 
afraid this is more than can be said for the Mohammedan ritual 
slaughterers in this counjry. I am informed that a man from a 
crew is just told off to go somewhere and slaughter so many 
animals according to their ritual. No knife is provided and they 
have to borrow one from the slaughterhouse to which they are 
sent. Naturally nobody is going to lend a good tool to a man who 
may be unskilled, and the wretched beast has to suffer accordingly. 
If the allegation is correct, one ~_ have thought if the 
appropriate authorities had taken the trouble to approach the 
Mohammedan authorities such a potentially fertile source of cruel- 
ty would have been removed long ago. We do know that some of 
the Mohammedan sects have stated they would not raise any 
objection to the animals being stunned before slaughter, and that 
the Chief Moulvie when interviewed on this matter, stated that in 
his opinion the use of a humane killer would not offend any of 
their religious ceremonies and rites, so long as the animal was 
actually alive while the prescribed prayer was recited, and also of 
course provided the carcase was equally well bled. He thought its 
adoption would have to be introduced very gradually. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Harpince. 
June 3rd, 1948. 


Sir—-A virtue of being a student is that ft is possible to main- 
tain an amount of detachment on professional matters, and recent 
letters in the Record have focused attention on the veterinary 
profession’s responsibility in relation to the slaughter of animals. 
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In the correspondence on Jewish methods of slaughter one senses 
a tendency on both sides to become a little acrimonious, and a 
limited experience of slaughterhouses evokes these few comments : — 


1. Preparation for slaughter. This would appear to be a bigger 
bone of contention than the actual method of killing. Is it not 
unfortunately, true that in —_ slaughterhouses all beasts for 
slaughter are handled in a rough and crude manner? It is net 
pleasant to see a struggling beast hauled into a slaughter room 
littered with blood and carcases in various stages of being dressed, 
roped to a staple in the wall and then shot. But this still occurs, 
and I believe that the stunning of sheep, calves and pigs 1s 
frequently honoured more in the breach than the observance. No 
humanitarian or religious principles can justify cruelty, and those 
who quote scriptures are liable to confine themselves to the letter 
of the law rather than the spirit. Moses and Jesus would have 
been the first to welcome any innovation which relieved suffering. 


2. Method of slaughter. Here, expert evidence is quoted to 
support both sides of the question. Surely this is a matter which 
is open to proof and could be investigated impartially—establishing 
more definitely the time-lapse between the application of any 
method of slaughter and loss of consciousness in the animal, for 
this would appear to be the crux of the matter? All interested 
parties could represented. 

In an attempt to be constructive, it is suggested that the N.V.M.A. 
sponsor the formation of a committee, perhaps in co-operation 
with the Animal Health Trust, to investigate and report on 
current slaughtering practices which may be considered cruel, and 
to recommend cultable alternatives for preparation of animals 
for slaughter and for actual methods of slaughter. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ STUDENT.” 
Royal Veterinary College, 
Streatley, 
Berks. 
May 30th, 1948. 


THE CANINE NURSE 


Sir,—I welcome the letter from “a dreamer” in your issue of 
May 29th, but feel bound to correct the impression he has gained 
that I look down upon the “ Little Girl from the Labour Exchange.” 
She appeared in my letter of May 22nd, to illustrate the failure 
of the employing veterinary surgeon to make any wage difference 
between her—however many possibilities she may have with train- 
ing—and the nusse who is trained and experienced already. 


Cases have been too frequently known where an untrained, and 
therefore incompetent girl, has been succeeded by one who fills her 
position of nurse as efficiently as her predecessor was inefficient; 
yet her wage remains at the same meagre and below living-wage 
level. This is my point, and is surely the neglect of the employer 
rather than the apathy of the new nurse who only wishes to do 
her job well and live on her earnings. 

My “sardonic smile” therefore takes form only when I read 
about the need and necessity for trained nurses and how they should 
have more recognition. Why should it be necessary to wait until 
they are docketed and ticketed? Will the practitioners be better off 
financially because their staff can call themselves “State Regi- 
stered Canine Nurses” or other such style? 


Decent recognition to the nurse includes a wage upon’ which 
she can keep herself, not merely a title to call herself by. An 
attempt has already been made to get more recognition and adeé- 
quate wages for the trained and certificated girl who has paid not 
inconsiderable fees for training. These letters were never sub- 
mitted to The Veterinary Record, however. 

Perhaps my seeming ungraciousness is due to bitter experience 
in the past. 

Yours faithfully, 
433, Glossop Road, Racuet PHIuips. 
Sheffield, 10. 
June 1948. 


* * * 


THREAT TO FIELD SPORTS 
Sir.—A Bill, purporting to have the support of some 400 
Members, will be introduced in the House of Commons next 
autumn, to render illegal all forms of hunting and coursing. Its 
supporters openly declare that, if this measure is successful, it 


would be followed by one to prohibit shooting and fishing. 
Should such a measure become law, it would directly or indirectly 

affect the livelihood of all country veterinary surgeons, in many 

instances very severely. It therefore behoves all veterinary surgeons 


to do whatever in them lies to ensure that there is an informed 

and vocal opinion in the countryside hostile to the measure. 
oe Yours faithfully, 

Chipping Norton, Paut CRosFIELp. 
Oxon. 

June 2nd, 1948. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 


Sir,—I shall be most grateful if you will permit me, through 
your columns, to express my appreciation and gratitude to the 
Fellows and Members of the profession who gave me their support, 
in the recent Council election of the R.C.V.S., and to assure them 
that it will be my constant endeavour to maintain, and advance, 
the best interests of the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. Martinson. 
Friars House, 
Bamber Bridge, 
Preston. 
June 6th, 1948. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, through the medium of the 
Veterinary Record, to express my sincere thanks to those Fellows 
and Members who supported my recent election to Council of 


R.C.V.S. 
Yours faithfully, 
Won. K. Townson. 
* Brackley,” 
Park Crescent, 
Peterborough. 


June 7th, 1948. 


To tHe FELLows AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyaAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish to thank all those of you who have 
given practical proof of your confidence, by once again re-electing 
me to the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

For as long as I merit this, and thereby enjoy the honour and 
privilege of serving as one of your freely-elected representatives, 
I will neither flag nor fail, and you can rest well assured that, at all 
times, I shall do my utmost to safeguard and advance your interests. 
Whilst my views may not always be in accord with your own, 
they are impersonal, and therefore subordinate, I being no partisan, 
who, when engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about the rights of 
the question, but is anxious only to convince his hearers of the 
merit of his own assertions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rothiemurchus,” J. F. D. Tutt. 
St. Cross, Winchester. 
June \st, 1948. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- | 
Period Anthrax  and- Fowl Parasitic, Sheep} Swine 
mouth | Pest Mange* | Scab | Fever 
May. Ist to 
15th, 1948 3 — 12 — | 3 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1947 7 67 — |} 1 
1946 3 1 20 
1945 1 3 43 
Jan. Ist to 
May 15th, ’48 43 — 173 1 | 26 13 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1947 34 83 205 1 | 19 14 
1946 44 23 — 4 £34 238 
1945 76 5 37 418 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


